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THE LITERARY SOURCE OF HAWTHORNE’S 
FANSHAWE 


Before going to Bowdoin, Hawthorne was reading omnivorously 
all the romantic novels on which he could lay his hands. He writes 
to his sister, on September 28, 1819: “ I have read ‘ Waverley,’ ‘ The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,’ ‘The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fath- 
om,’ ‘ Roderick Random,’ and the first volume of ‘The Arabian 
Nights.’ ”* At this time too, he was reading Hogg’s Tales, Caleb 
Williams, St. Leon and Mandeville, as well as all of Scott, whom 
he admired more than he did Godwin. When he went to Bowdoin 
he naturally had less time for reading, but he did not give up the 
romances which he liked so well.? 

It appears likely, as Manning Hawthorne concludes, that “if 
Hawthorne was writing a novel while he was in college, Fanshawe 
was probably the one.”* A novel written—or at least started—at 
this time, when the writer was impressionable and susceptible to 
literary influences, would in the ordinary course of events be likely 
to show the influence of his immediate reading or his own personal 
experience, or both. Such is indeed the case with Fanshawe. George 
T. Little has pointed out the elements in the novel which can be 
ascribed to Hawthorne’s experience at Bowdoin.* He identifies the 
stream, the old oak tree and the trout pool beneath, the president’s 
garden, the wooden chapel, the inn, and the college bed-maker. He 


1 Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), 
I, 105. 

? Ibid., p. 107. 

® Manning Hawthorne, “ Nathaniel Hawthorne at Bowdoin,” New England 
Quarterly, xm, 275-6 (June, 1940). 

4“ Hawthorne’s ‘Fanshawe’ and Bowdoin’s Past,” The Bowdoin Quill, 
vill, 179-186 (June, 1904). 
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also says that Dr. Melmoth suggests President Allen and his prede- 
cessor, President Appleton, and that Fanshawe is in part based on 
Gorham Deane, second scholar of the class, who died of over-work; 
but he is forced to the conclusion that “ many of the details of the 
scene, as well as most incidents in the story, do not apply to our 
Alma Mater... .”* Ellen Langton, he says, is probably drawn 
from contemporary romance. 

The only scholarly attempt to trace the literary genesis of Fan- 
shawe has been made by G. H. Orians, in “ Scott and Hawthorne’s 
Fanshawe.” ®* He points out a number of similarities between Fan- 
shawe and Scott’s novels and shows that the tone of the entire work 
is such as one would expect from a young writer who has saturated 
himself in the romances of Scott. 

It still remains for us, however, to discover the source of the bulk 
of the incident in Fanshawe and more specific models for the main 
characters than have thus far been suggested. If all these could be 
found in one work, it would be a safe presumption that we would 
then have the immediate quarry from which Hawthorne took the 
materials for #anshawe. Fortunately, Hawthorne himself has sup- 
plied the necessary clues. 

The name “ Melmoth ” is a very rare one and immediately sug- 
gests its having been chosen by Hawthorne from the neo-Gothic 
romance of Charles Robert Maturin, Melmoth the Wanderer, pub- 
lished in 1824 and immensely popular in its day. This supposition 
becomes almost a certainty when we note that the headpiece for 
Chapter VIII of Fanshawe is a quotation from Maturin’s drama, 
Bertram." Since Hawthorne was addicted to the Gothic novel, it is 
likely that he read Melmoth the Wanderer, which made so great a 
stir in 1824 and for several years afterward, precisely the period 
in which Fanshawe was being written. Investigation reveals that 
Maturin’s novel contains almost all the major plot elements and 
character portraits that went into Hawthorne’s first important work. 

Melmoth, consisting of several interlocking tales, contains enough 
material for a dozen stories, but that part which bears a close rela- 
tionship to Fanshawe is the one called “'The Tale of the Indians,” 


5 Tbid., p. 180. 
® New England Quarterly, x1, 388-394 (June, 1938). 

7 Charles Robert Maturin, Bertram or The Castle of St. Aldobrand (Phila- 
delphia, 1822), pp. 13-14. 
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which takes up almost a third of the entire work. “ In this tale,” 
says a biographer of Maturin, “—and only here—the Wanderer is 
the real hero and it is, so far, the central and most important part of 
the book.” * This tale is most suitable, too, to a young writer who 
is projecting a story of New England, for though not laid in America 
“the scene of action is removed from subterranean recesses and 
noxious vapors far away amid flowers and sunshine.” ® 

“The Tale of the Indians” concerns a girl who, having been 
cast away on a tropical island in infancy, grows up as a child of 
nature, and then falls in love with Melmoth, who is in search of 
someone miserable enough to yield up his soul for the one that 
Melmoth has bartered to the devil. Melmoth renounces her tem- 
porarily, but when she has been restored to her family in Spain, 
he marries her secretly and brings her to ruin, after which he takes 
his own life. 

Both Melmoth and Fanshawe concern themselves with the trials 
of an innocent maiden. Immalee (later called Isidora) is a child 
of nature in the Rousseau tradition; Ellen Langton is simple, un- 
spoiled, sceptical of intellectualism. Immalee knows nothing what- 
ever of the difference between the sexes; to Ellen, considerably more 
worldly, “ the difference of sex did not occur , .. as an objection.” ?° 
Both girls are dark-eyed and beautiful ; both are described repeatedly 
as surrounded by flowers, indoors and out. Indeed, both authors 
employ flowers and flower-imagery as an important symbol in their 
stories. 

In each story we find the designing villain who approaches the 
simple maiden with the motive of seduction. In each case the 
relationship is conducted clandestinely: there are secret meetings 
in the garden, hushed conversations between the girl on the balcony 
and the villain below. Isidora secretly and imprudently “ continued 
to permit her mysterious visitor to frequent the garden at night, 
and to converse with him from the casement,”* while Ellen also 
took nobody into her confidence. Both girls were unwillingly se- 


® Nilo Idman, Charles Robert Maturin, His Life and Works (Helsingfors, 
1923), p. 234. 

® Tbid., p. 234. 

10 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Complete Novels and Selected Tales of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1937), p. 9. 

11 Charles Robert Maturin, Melmoth the Wanderer (London, 1892), x11, 1. 
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cretive at the specific behest of the villains. Both affairs culminated 
in a midnight flight in a storm. 

Both fathers are merchants; both had early suffered great losses 
and both had travelled in order to recoup ; both had been successful. 
Both were detained unseasonably by business which endangered both 
girls. Both fathers came in contact with the villain in distant parts. 
Aliaga does not see his daughter from the time of her infancy until 
the night before her death; Mr. Langton has seen just as little of 
Ellen. Isidora, beset by difficulties, has no expectation of sympathy 
or help from the stern Spanish father she is soon to meet, while 
Ellen “ shrank with something like dread from the idea of meeting 
her father,—stately, cold, and stern as she could not but imagine 
him.” ?? 

In both stories, the climax of the plot turns upon letters written 
by the fathers concerning their return. 

In each case, when the villainy has come out, the perpetrator is 
challenged by a rash young man who is patently unequal to the task 
he has set himself. (Edward Walcott is saved by Hugh Crombie, 
but Isidora’s brother is less fortunate and dies at Melmoth’s hands.) 

In Fanshawe the daughter is warned by the villain concerning 
her father; in Melmoth the father is warned by the villain con- 
cerning the safety of his daughter. 

Melmoth has a secret, stunning word which makes his victims 
quake ; Butler whispers a word to Ellen which is terribly upsetting. 
Melmoth’s eye, with its penetrating, unearthly lustre, is capable of 
transfixing and even killing with a glance. Hawthorne ascribes 
something like this power, not to the villain, but to the hero, Fan- 
shawe, who at the first meeting between Ellen and Butler, “turned 
calmly, and fixed his eyes on the stranger. ‘ Retire, sir,’ was all he 
said,” while “ Ellen almost shuddered, as if there were a mysterious 
and unearthly power in Fanshawe’s voice... .”7?* Perhaps in 
Melmoth Hawthorne found the idea of the mesmeric glance which 
he used so frequently in his later work.** 

An essential element in the plot of each tale is the reappearance 
of one who has been believed lost at sea. Both stories, too, concern 


12 Nathaniel Hawthorne, op. cit., p. 61. 
13 Tbid., p. 21. ° 

14See Arno L. Bader, “ Those Mesmeric Victorians,” Colophon, II, 334- 
353 (Summer, 1938). 
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themselves with the details of a long journey from a seaport to an 
inland town which is made by both father and villain. Both villains, 
each frustrated in his own particular design, come to an end at the 
foot of a clifi—Melmoth having hurled himself over, and Butler 
having slipped in trying to reach the top. In each tale we find an 
unmotivated renunciation of the girl after love has been won—in one 
case by Fanshawe and in the other by Melmoth, although the latter 
subsequently changes his mind. 

Hawthorne deviated from his model in two important ways. He 
evolved a happy ending for Ellen, while Isidora dies with her child 
in a dungeon of the Inquisition; and he divided the characteristics 
and actions of Melmoth between two of his own characters, Butler 
and Fanshawe. In his preference for the happy ending, Hawthorne 
was even more faithful to the tradition of Gothic romance than 
Maturin himself; and in choosing for his central character a 
romantic youth like Fanshawe, modelled upon the hero-villain 
Melmoth, he was placing himself in a dilemma which could be 
solved only by the creation of another character. His probiem is 
well expressed by Einar Railo—who is not writing of Hawthorne 
in this instance—when he says of the young hero of romance: 

It is characteristic of the type that in spite of all the authors’ efforts to 
raise these heroes to the position of chief character in their works .. . 
they are nowhere successful. The youths are too pure and move too much 
in the light to be truly romantic. It is for this reason that the hero’s 
future is less assured than that of his dark-complexioned enemy, to whom 


he is finally driven to secede some of the most significant traits of his 
outward appearance,’® 


Hawthorne solved his problem by drawing upon Maturin’s hero- 
villain for the portraits of his own hero and his own villain. 

For the character of Butler, Hawthorne took the dark, awesome 
appearance of Melmoth that suggested evil to the beholder—evil 
done in strange lands and climes. Thus does Butler appear to 
Fanshawe: “ The glow of many a hotter sun than ours has darkened 
his brow; and his step and air have something foreign in them, 
like what we see in sailors who have lived more in other countries 
than in their own.” 1 And to Hugh Crombie, too, Butler appeared 


15 Hinar Railo, The Haunted Castle, A Study of the Elements of English 
Romanticism (London, 1927), p. 40. 
*6 Nathaniel Hawthorne, op. cit., p. 16. 
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as a wanderer. This was precisely the impression that Melmoth 
gave. Both he and Butler are thoroughly evil and unregenerate. 
The former glories in his crimes, while the latter, in answer to 
Ellen’s supplication for mercy, asks: “ By what claim can either 
man or woman henceforth expect mercy from me? ” 3” 

For the delineation of the character of Fanshawe, Hawthorne 
took other attributes of Melmoth. Both are solitary, unworldly 
seekers after knowledge, Melmoth having bargained away his soul 
for the youth with which to attain it and Fanshawe busily occupied 
in spending his short life in its pursuit. Melmoth is thoroughly 
disillusioned with knowledge and wanders in search of an end to 
his bad bargain. “'To Melmoth,” Maturin wrote, “‘ nothing was 
new under the sun.’ Talent was to him a burden. He knew more 
than man could tell him, or woman either. Accomplishments were 
a bauble—the rattle teased his ear, and he flung it away.” *® Fan- 
shawe’s attitude is essentially the same: 


The books were around him which had hitherto been to him like those 
fabled volumes of Magic, from which the reader could not turn away his 
eye till death were the consequence of his studies. ... He called up in 
review the years, that, even at his early age, he had spent in solitary study, 
in conversation with the dead, while he had scorned to mingle with the 
living world, or to be actuated by any of its motives. He asked himself 
to what purpose was all this destructive labor, and where was the happi- 
ness of superior knowledge. He had climbed but a few steps of a ladder 
that reached to infinity: he had thrown away his life in discovering, that, 
after a thousand such lives, he should still know comparatively nothing. 
He even looked forward with dread—though once the thought had been dear 
to him—to the eternity of improvement that lay before him.® 


Both are lonely and loveless, until temporarily regenerated by the 
love of the heroine. Melmoth, loving Immalee, feels, for a brief 
moment, that he is not entirely hopeless, not utterly lost. Fanshawe’s 
feelings on finding himself in love with Ellen are essentially the 
same: 


. . . he had seemed to others and to himself, a solitary being, upon whom 
the hopes and fears of ordinary men were ineffectual. 

But now he felt the first thrilling of one of the many ties that, so long 
as we breathe the common air, (and who shall say how much longer?) 


17 Ibid., p. 69. 
18 Melmoth the Wanderer, I, 97. 
1° Nathaniel Hawthorne, op. cit.,"pp. 13-14. 
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unite us to our kind. The sound of a soft, sweet voice, the glance of a 
gentle eye, had wrought a change upon him. ... The recollection of his 
ruined health, of his habits (so much at variance with those of the 
world) —all the difficulties that reason suggested, were inadequate to check 
the exulting tide of hope and joy.*° 


Melmoth soon realizes that his love for Immalee cannot be, and he 
leaves her, albeit temporarily. Fanshawe, too, sees the hopelessness 
of his love for Ellen, but does not make a clean break at that time. 
Both Fanshawe and Melmoth depreciate themselves before the 
beloved; both dwell on their aloofness and strangeness from the 
world in a mixture of pride and self-pity. Both girls are nevertheless 
willing to accept them for what they are. The passages are remark- 
able for the parallelism in thought. Ellen speaks to Fanshawe: 


‘Yours is a heart full of strength and nobleness; and if it have a 
weakness ’— 

‘You know well that it has, Ellen,—one that has swallowed up all its 
strength,’ said Fanshawe. ‘Was it wise, then, to tempt it thus, when, if 
it yield, the result must be your own misery?’ 

Ellen did not affect to misunderstand his meaning. On the contrary, 
with a noble frankness, she answered to what was implied rather than 
expressed. 

‘Do me not this wrong,’ she said, blushing, yet earnestly. “Can it be 
misery? Will it not be happiness to form the tie that shall connect you 
to the world? to be your guide—a humble one, it is true, but the one of 
your choice—to the quiet paths from which your proud and lonely thoughts 
have estranged you?’ * 


But Fanshawe nobly refuses. Melmoth says to Isidora, at a corre- 
sponding point: 

‘Would you then consent to unite your destiny with mine? Would you 
indeed be mine amid mystery and sorrow? Would you follow me from 
land to sea and from sea to land,—a restless, homeless, devoted being,— 
with the brand on your brow and the curse on your name? Would you 
indeed be mine?—my own—my only Immalee? ’— I would—I will! ’"— 
‘Then,’ answered Melmoth, ‘on this spot receive the proof of my eternal 
gratitude. On this spot I renounce your sight!—I disannul your engage- 
ment!—I fly from you forever!’ And as he spoke, he disappeared.” 


Of course some of the similarities pointed out were common to 
20 Thid., p. 14. 


*1 Tbid., pp. 78-79. 
22 Melmoth the Wanderer, III, 21. 
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all Gothic novels, but the large number of parallels in both charac- 
terization and incident would make it seem a logical conclusion that 
Melmoth the Wanderer furnished the outline for the plot and the 
major characters of Fanshawe. 


JESSE SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
New York University 





DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN FANCY AND IMAGINATION 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH CRITICISM 


In Coleridge’s distinction between “fancy ” and “ imagination,” 
which was one of his favorite critical dicta, “fancy” is a faculty 
which is inferior in its scope and working to the creative “ imagi- 
nation ”: it is lighter in character and not unlike “ wit”; and it 
is at best “ the aggregative and associative power.” * Coleridge was 
prone to believe that he was “ the first of [his] countrymen who 
had pointed out the diverse meaning of which the two terms were 
capable, and analyzed the faculties to which they should be ap- 
propriated.”? Mr. M. W. Bundy has called attention to discrimina- 
tions between “ fancy ” and “ imagination ” in ancient and media- 
eval philosophy.* These, however, are the reverse of Coleridge’s: 
imaginatio signified mere imitation, the production of copies, while 
phantasia suggested the play of combinatory and creative activity, 
and consequently a somewhat higher faculty. At the same time, 
as Mr. Bundy states, the superiority of phantasia inevitable carried 
a stigma of possible license from which the other term, with its 
implication of strict copying, was free; and thus, if a word were 


1Among the frequent discussions of the distinction, see esp. the Bio- 
graphia Literaria (ed. Shawcross, 1907), 1, 62, 193, 202; Coleridge’s Shake- 
spearean Criticism (ed. Raysor, Cambridge, Mass., 1930), m, 124; and 
Table Talk (June 23, 1834) in Miscellaneous Criticism (ed. Raysor, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 435-6. 

* Biographia Literaria, 1, 63. 

8’ Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval Thought (Urbana, 
1927), esp. pp. 140-1, 277-8. Thus, Plato had instanced “two kinds of 
image-making . . . the art of creating likenesses [e/xaor:xjv] and the fan- 
tastic [parvracrixyy] or art of creating appearances” (Sophist, 236 B, C). 
Proclus restated the division; and later Avicenna and Albertus Magnus, 
among others, separated the functions of phantasia and imaginatio. 
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required to denote a creative activity even superior to phantaswa, 
imaginatio was, in comparison, “free from the charge of being 
the source of error and illusion.” * Reverberations of the distinc- 
tion long survived the Schoolmen. Richter’s comparison of Hin- 
bildungskraft and Phantasie, to which Coleridge was at one time 
supposed indebted, is substantially a continuation of it;* and the 
characterization of “fancy” and “ imagination” which appeared 
in William Taylor’s volume of synonyms (1813), and which Words- 
worth adversely criticized, is in a similar vein.® Yet Coleridge’s 
distinction was not unprecedented; and the purpose of this note 
is to indicate some rather close eighteenth-century anticipations 
which were implied, mentioned, or even elaborated by writers with 
whom he was acquainted. 

Addison states that because of the “loose and uncircumscribed 
sense ” in which the terms “ fancy ” and “ imagination ” are used, 
he “thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of these 
two words ”;7 and since one of his methods of “ determining the 
notion ” of the terms is to make them synonymous, it is possible that 
a part of the “ looseness ” he condemns is the differentiation between 
them by some writers. At all events, there are certainly intimations 
during the first half of the eighteenth century that the terms are 
not always used synonymously. Any such differentiation would 
perhaps tend, at this time, to derogate “fancy”; for despite the 
echo in Richter and Taylor of the traditional definitions, the gen- 
eral shift of the relative positions of fancy and imagination in 
English criticism is noticeable as early as the preface to Annus 


*P. 278. 

5 Hinbildungskraft is a mere “ brightly-colored memory,” while the other 
faculty possesses the power of creating and integrating. See the Vorschulé 
der Aesthetik (1804), sects. 6-8. In addition to the complete opposition 
of his own to Richter’s definition, Coleridge, as Mr. Raysor has shown, 
had already expressed his distinction, however briefly, in a letter to Sotheby 
two years before the Vorschule was published (Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism, 1, 212-13 n.). 

* (2nd ed., 1850), pp. 242-3. Wordsworth’s discussion of Taylor’s dis- 
tinction appeared in the 1815 preface (Prose Works [ed. Grosart, 1876], 
il, 134-5). It was Taylor’s statement which gave Coleridge some pause in 
believing in his own priority; but he seems to rejustify his belief on the 
ground that Taylor’s discrimination is “ insufficient and erroneous” (Bio- 
graphia Literaria, 1, 63-4). 

7 Spectator, No. 411 (June 21, 1712). 
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Mirabilis (1667). “The first happiness of the poet’s imagination,” 
Dryden states, 


is properly invention, or finding of the thought; the second is fancy, or 
the variation, deriving, or moulding of that thought, as the judgment 
represents it as proper to the subject; the third is elocution ... the 
quickness is seen in the invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accu- 
racy in the expression.® 


The passage manifests a distinct transition from the traditional to 
the subsequent interpretation of the terms; for elements of both 
interpretations are present. While the “ fertility ” of imagination 
—its power of arrangement, “ variation,” and “ moulding ”—is, in 
traditional fashion, assigned to “ fancy,” it is significant that the 
primary imaginative power of “invention” is not, and that the 
comprehensive expression employed for Dryden’s three aspects of 
poetic conception is “ imagination.” 

Perhaps Dryden’s postulation of the imagination as a more com- 
prehensive faculty encouraged a shift of which it is partially 
symptomatic; at all events, occasions soon after are found in which 
“fancy” is used in a less commendatory manner than “ imagi- 
nation.” It is indicative that a few writers, while they usually 
employ the terms indiscriminately, sometimes tend to speak of 
“fancy ” when discussing the lighter or more licentious aspects of 
imaginative indulgence, and to use the word “ imagination” in a 
rather more complimentary sense. Thus Shaftesbury, on the rare 
occasions when he mentions “ imagination,” generally couples it 
with “ conceit ” or “ conception,” and employs it with reference to 
an inherent capacity and guide for admiration, shame, honour, and 
poetic inspiration. The state of mental abandon, however, he 
invariably calls “ Fancy,” which on one occasion he illustrates by 
a portion of the same line from Otway’s Venice Preserved which 
Coleridge cites in his famous example: one can be said to be oneself 
only when one consistently disagrees with “Fancy”; but “if I 
vote with Fancy,” and “take for happiness or misery, for good and 
ill, whatever she presents as such, I must then join voices with her 


® Essays (ed, Ker, 1926), 1, 15. Dryden’s trinity of invention, fancy, and 
elocution is repeated and stressed as equally necessary for the orator by 
Conyers Middleton, History of the Life of Cicero (3rd ed., 1742), mm, 318, 
and David Williams, Letters Concerning Education (1785), p. 258. 

® Characteristics (ed. Robertson, 1900), um, 174-5, or 277 n.-78 n. 
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and cry ... Seas of milk, and ships of amber.” ?° Such instances, 
again, occasionally appear in Blackmore: the poet requires “ an 
elevated, inventive, and enterprizing Imagination arising from an 
inborn Fire,’ while “the Gravity and Chastness of the sublime 
Stile . . . will not endure the gay Ornaments of Fancy.”** His 
casual coupling of “ imagination ” with “ invention,” and “ sports ” 
with “fancy,” is possibly a similar indication: despite the lack of 
the judgment of maturity, “ Young Men... may be very capable 
of works of Invention and Imagination, for Prose-Exercises of Wit 
and Humour, Sports of Fancy, and declamatory Eloquence.” ** 
The first distinct crystallization of these implications seems to 
be that in William Duff’s Essay on Original Genius (1767): The 
characteristics of the imagination are “vigor, extensiveness, and 
plasticity ”; those of fancy are “ quickness and liveliness.” ?* The 
“inventive and plastic Imagination” “ discloses truths that were 
formerly unknown.” ** “ Fancy,” on the other hand, is the parent 
of “wit”; and of “Wit and Humour,” as distinguished from 
“ Genius,” “ the former are produced by the efforts of a RAMBLING 
and Sportive Fancy, the latter proceeds from the copious effusions 
of a plastic Imagination.” ** Anticipating Coleridge’s contention 
that, while fancy is “ the arbitrary bringing together of things that 
lie remote,” the imagination “under excitement generates and 


10 “ Advice to an Author,” Ibid., 1, 209-11. Some of the early Shaftes- 
buryeans reveal the inclination to a slight extent: James Arbuckle, for 
example, in stating the divine origin of the sympathetic ability of suppos- 
ing ourselves in the places of others and abiding by the Golden Rule, will 
refer to the capacity as the “imagination”; when mentioning, however, 
the danger of following the imagination “in its wildest Rambles after 
chimerical Pleasure,” he uses the word “Fancy” (Collection of Letters 
and Hssays [1722], 1, 31-4). Or John Gilbert Cooper (Letters Concerning 
Taste [3rd ed., 1757]) will emphasize the “ Deception of Fancy” (p. 164) 
and, when he uses the word generally, imply an untrustworthy faculty 
(e.g., pp. 53, 63-4); at the same time, he will unqualifiedly state, for 
example, that it is an “unconstrained Fire of Imagination which consti- 
tutes the true Poet” (pp. 28-9). 

1 Hssays upon Several Subjects (1716-7), 1, 38, 200. 

19 Ibid., 11, 279. 

*P. 58. 

“P. OB 

** P. 52; see also pp. 48-51. Cf. Hunt. Imagination and Fancy (1844): 
“Fancy is a sporting with . . . . resemblances, real or supposed” (p. 30). 
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produces a form of its own.” *® Duff states that the imagination is 
able “ to present a creation of its own,” ?* but that fancy with the 
aid of association and memory calls forth ideas “ by the suggestion 
of some distant, perhaps, but corresponding circumstances.” ** 
“ Fancy,” indeed, can be “ extravagant and lawless ”;**® but “ the 
proper office of Fancy ”—which in Coleridge, too, is at its best 
“the aggregative and associative power ”—“ is only to collect the 
materials of composition.” *° 

The distinction was later noted by other Scots. James Beattie 
mentions it summarily, although he applies both terms to the same 
power: 

According to the common use of words, Imagination and Fancy are not 
perfectly synonymous. They are, indeed, names for the same faculty; but the 
former seems to be applied to the more solemn, and the latter to the more 
trivial, exertions of it. A witty author is a man of lively Fancy; but a 
sublime poet is said to possess a vast Imagination. However, as these 


words are often, and by the best writers, used indiscriminately, I shall not 
further distinguish them.** 


Dugald Stewart, however, elaborates the distinction in the some- 


what same directions that Duff earlier took and Coleridge sub- 
sequently follows. “ Fancy ” is essentially “a power of associating 
ideas according to relations of resemblance and analogy”; ** and 
when most properly in operation, 


the office of this power is to collect materials for the Imagination; and 
therefore the latter power presupposes the former, while the former does 
not necessarily suppose the latter. A man whose habits of association 


16 Conversations with H. C. Robinson, Miscellaneous Criticism (ed. Ray- 
sor), pp. 387-8. 

17 Essay on Original Genius, pp. 6-7. 

18 Pp. 48-9. 

et! oe 

2° Pp. 70-1. 

21 Dissertations Moral and Critical (1783), p. 72. Beattie makes no such 
distinction in the analysis of the imagination in his Essays on Poetry and 
Music, As They Affect the Mind, which, though published in 1776, was 
written in 1762, five years before the publication of Duff’s Essay. 

22 Hlements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (Edinburgh, 1792), 
p. 305. Stewart thought (p.284) that he recalled a similar distinction in 
Reid (Zssays on the Intellectual Powers of Man [1785], Works [ed. Ham- 
ilton, Edinburgh, 1863], 1, 397); but Reid went no further than implying 
that “ Fancy” was a rather outmoded expression for “ imagination.” 
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present to him, for illustrating or embellishing a subject, a number of 
resembling or of analogous ideas, we cal] a man of fancy; but for an effort 
of imagination, various other powers are necessary. .. .** 


The qualities which characterize “fancy” are “liveliness and 
luxuriancy. The word lively refers to the quickness of the associa- 
tion. The word rich or luxuriant to the variety of the associated 
ideas.” ** “ Fancy” is similar to “ wit”: 


But they differ in this, that the man of Wit has no other aim than to 
combine analogous ideas; whereas no allusion can with propriety have a 
place in serious poetry, unless it either illustrate or adorn the principal 
subject. If it has both these recommendations, the allusion is perfect. 
If it has neither, as is often the case of Cowley and of Young, the Fancy 
of the Poet degenerates into Wit.** 


Stewart’s discussion of “ fancy ” and “ wit ” anticipates Coleridge’s 
insistence that in wit “the whole pleasure received is derived from 
surprise at an unexpected turn of expression,” while in fancy the 
pleasure “is produced not only by surprise, but also by an image 
which remains with us and gratifies for its own sake.” 7° “ Wit,” 
Stewart observes, pleases by the analogies themselves, and “ the 
entertainment which it gives to the hearer is founded, in a con- 
siderable degree, on his surprise.” 2" ‘“‘ Fancy,” on the other hand, 
pleases “ not merely from the analogy which it presents to us, but 
from the illustration which it affords of the author’s idea.” The 
objects of its analogies have an intricate capacity to give pleasure, 
apart from the surprise of their presentation; for the “stores of 
Fancy ” are “ borrowed from the material world. Wit... delights 
to make new combinations, whatever be the nature of the compared 
ideas: but the favourite excursions of Fancy, are from intellectual 


2° Pp. 284-5. Imagination “ includes Conception [which Stewart often 
identifies as synonymous with imagination itself] or simple Apprehension, 
which enables us to form a notion ... ; Abstraction, which separates the 
selected materials from the qualities and circumstances which are con- 
nected with them in nature; and Judgment or Taste, which selects the 
materials and directs their combination. To these powers we may add 
that particular habit of association to which I formerly gave the name 
Fancy” (p. 477). 

**P. 309. 

7° P, 305. 

2° Qoleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (ed, Raysor), m, 124. 

27 P, 295. 
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and moral subjects to the appearances with which our senses are 
conversant. The truth is, that such allusions please more. . .” ** 

There is no conclusive evidence that Coleridge knew Duff. He 
was certainly acquainted, however, with Beattie and especially 
Stewart; and, although his sympathy for them and for the entire 
Scottish “ Common-Sense School” waned as his Kantian fervor 
increased,” the parallel between Stewart’s and Coleridge’s distinc- 
tion is close enough to argue a direct influence. Further dis- 
tinctions in somewhat the same vein are not lacking between those 
of Stewart’s and Coleridge’s. With one possible exception,®® how- 
ever, the essentially “associative” character of “fancy,” upon 
which Duff and Stewart dwelt, is not mentioned before Coleridge’s 
letter of 1802 or even before his second delineation of the two terms 
to Crabb Robinson (1810); this may perhaps furnish some small 
additional support to the probability of Stewart’s direct influence. 
From the character of the distinctions, however, which immediately 
follow that in Stewart’s Llements, it is permissible to infer a reason- 
able general anticipation of at least Coleridge’s other qualification 
of “ Fancy ”: his application of it, that is, to a faculty inferior to 
the imagination, and one rather similar to “ wit.” In their Practt- 


cal Education (1798), with which Coleridge was acquainted, Maria 
Edgeworth and her father, before discussing the imagination, state 
that its powers have been unjustifiably attributed to “ Fancy ” and 
to other subsidiary faculties; and they cite Joseph Warton’s Ode 
to Fancy as an apparent abuse of the term.** The observation, 


2° Pp. 305-9. 

2° See, e.g., the selections from the Logic in Coleridge on Logic and 
Learning (ed. Snyder, New Haven, 1929), pp. 124, 136. 

8° Robert E. Scott, in his Elements of Intellectual Philosophy (Edin- 
burgh, 1805), took over bodily the greater part of Stewart’s analysis of the 
imagination as a combination of several powers, especially “ conception ” 
(“Of Conception and Imagination,” pp. 208-68). Although he makes no 
specific distinction between “fancy” and “imagination,” it is possible 
that he simply took it for granted; for the sole occasion on which he uses 
“fancy ” as a name for a faculty or even as a noun (p. 178) is in connec- 
tion with “ association ” and with an “ ingenuity ” “in tracing a similarity 
of effects or general consequences, which constitute as analogy . . . rather 
than precise identity ”:—a kind of “ wit ” which Scott illustrates (p. 181) 
by the same lines from Butler’s Hudibras which Coleridge subsequently cites 
as an example of “fancy”: “ And like a lobster boil’d, the morn / From 
black to red began to turn” (Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. Raysor, p. 436). 

*2 17, 603. Their account of the imagination is a summary of the analyses 
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again, of Thomas Cogan that “ Fancy ... is chiefly employed to 
express the lively, playful ideas by which the mind is principally 
amused ” ** seems to bear out Beattie’s statement of some twenty 
years earlier about the “common use” of the words “ Fancy” and 
“Tmagination.” The probability of the inference is increased by 
Mrs. Piozzi’s comparison of the words in her British Synonymy 
(1794); for Mrs. Piozzi’s distinctions were dictated not by 
etymology, as William Taylor’s often were, but—when not de- 
pendent on her own caprice—by general conversational use. “A 
well instructed foreigner,” she states, would discover that, although 
in writing and especially poetry 


there seems little distinction, yet when they both come to be talked of in 
a conversational circle, we do say, that Milton has displayed a boundless 
IMAGINATION in his poem of Paradise Lost . :. but that Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock is a work of exquisite Fancy.** 


The distinction, at all events, had attained sufficient currency to 
warrant the assumption that Coleridge’s was by no means unique; 
and considering the assimilative character of his mind, it is difficult 
to believe that his distinction was untouched by the external influ- 
ence which was at hand to direct it. 

JoHN BuLLITT* 


W. Jackson BATE 
Harvard University 


in Kames, Gerard, Alison, and Stewart. Coleridge’s admiration for the book, 
which he read when it appeared, was excessive: he begged his wife to 
“read it heart and soul, and if you approve of the mode, teach Hartley 
his letters ” (Sept. 19, 1798, Letters [ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1895], 1, 261). 

82“ Tmagination,” Ethical Treatise on the Passions (Bath, 1807), 1, 209. 
Cogan, a professed follower of Stewart, further adds that while “fancy” 
is absent in all “ reasoning and discrimination ” (pp. 212-3), imagination 
“forms the embryo of everything which originates from human intellect; 
and introduces to every portion of knowledge that is not conveyed to us by 
the immediate agency of the senses. It is the commencement of all specu- 
lative science” (p. 249). 

*°7, 221. She adds with some exaggeration that, in poetic personifica- 
tion, her “ well instructed foreigner ” “ will commonly find Fancy feminine, 
IMAGINATION masculine.” With Mrs. Piozzi’s instancing of Milton and 
Pope, cf. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s statement (Discourse No. 5, 1772): 
“Raffaelle had more taste and fancy, Michel Angelo more genius and 
imagination.” For a more detailed discussion, somewhat closer to Duff’s 
and Stewart’s, see George Crabb (not the poet), English Synonyms Explained 
(1816), pp. 452-3. 

*U.8. Army 
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THE KELMSCOTT EDITION OF THE PSALMI 
PENITENTIALES AND MORGAN 
MANUSCRIPT 99 


The Morgan manuscript (no. 99) of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, in the verse translation frequently attributed to Richard 
Maydenstoon,'’ has for many years been well known to students of 
Middle English literature. This was the text, as edited by Frederick 
S. Ellis, which William Morris printed at the Kelmscott Press in 
1894, though no mention was made of the particular manuscript 
the editor employed. At that time the manuscript was still in the 
possession of Morris,? many of whose books came to The Pierpont 
Morgan Library through the purchase of Richard Bennett’s col- 
lection. It is a curious fact, however, that whenever this manu- 
script has been cited, some minor error has crept into the description. 

By what appears to be a misprint in Dr. James’ catalogue (p. 
145), it is stated that the poem begins on folio 132, though it 
actually begins on 92* and ends on 132*. This mistake was reprinted 
by Carleton Brown in his Register* and also appears in the new 
Brown-Robbins Index.* In Dr. Day’s notice of the manuscript 
(p. xii), it is described as Morgan 95,° though this is the number 


+ This poem must have been exceedingly popular in its day since more 
than twenty manuscripts of it have come down to us. There are several 
modern editions of it: by Adler and Kaluza, Englische Studien, x, 215-55; 
by Carl Horstmann, EETS, 98, 12-16 (Psalm Li only); by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, EETS, 15, 279-85 (Psalm LI only); and by Mabel Day, EETS, 
155, 19-59 (from the “ Wheatley Manuscript ”—BM Addit. 39574). 

? The manuscript was at one time in the library of the Benedictine abbey 
of St. Peter in Gloucester (see N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain, London, 1941, p. 51). For its further history, see Montague 
Rhodes James, Catalogue of Manuscripts ... now forming Portion of the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, London 1906, 145-46. 

5A Register of Middle English Religious ¢ Didactic Verse, Bibliographical 
Society, 1916-20, 1, 521. Under no. 1215 (mM, 183), it is erroneously sug- 
gested that Ellis took his text from Trinity College Dublin MS. 156. 

“The Index of Middle English Verse, New York, 1943, p. 309, no. 1961. 
Here the TCD manuscript is also given as the source of the Kelmscott 
edition. The poem is also listed under nos. 2157 and 3755. 

5 Since MS 95 is now assigned to a Missale Romanum written in northern 
Italy in the fifteenth century, a reader searching for Maydenstoon’s poem 
would meet with some difficulty. 
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of the old Bennett catalogue and the manuscript had been previously 
designated as no. 99. In Seymour de Ricci’s note on the manuscript 
in the Census,® there is no mention of the fact that Morgan 99 
contains any English verse. 

Rather more serious than these minor slips are the results that 
derive from the Kelmscott edition of the poem. Mr. Ellis’ method 
of transcription is somewhat confusing. Typographical considera- 
tions—which in this case, of course, were of paramount importance— 
led him to print “th” for “pb” and “ gh” or “y” for “3”; thus 
“heispe ” appears as “ heighthe ” and “ seuyp” as “ yevyth.” For 
the same reason, expanded contractions were not italicized; in 
addition, modern usage of “u” and “v” was followed without 
regard for the manuscript reading and on only one occasion does 
the original ampersand appear in the printed volume. All these 
are, of course, inconsequential details and such variants will not 
be taken into consideration. However, Ellis frequently emended 
the text without giving any indication of it, though he three times 
enclosed added words in brackets. On the other hand, readings 
which demanded perfectly obvious corrections were, in several 
instances, left as they appear in the manuscript. 

On comparing the manuscript with the Kelmscott edition, it was 
found that there were well over a hundred instances—most of which 
are (or may be) of dialectal importance or of value for the metre— 
where the printed edition was at fault. Such errors as these, par- 
ticularly unmarked corrections, may (and, in this case, do) have 
serious consequences, though it must be borne in mind that the 
Kelmscott edition was not intended for the scholarly market. In 
Dr. Day’s edition of the poem, she expressly stated that she made 
use of the printed edition and not of the manuscript, an expedient 
for which World War I appears to have been responsible. However, 
on no fewer than eight occasions, marked below with a star (*), Dr. 
Day emended the text of the Wheatley manuscript from that of the 
Kelmscott edition, though this volume gives no indication that these 
are not the readings of the manuscript but are solely emendations 
made by Ellis. The obvious result is that these eight corrections 
(however good they may be) have not the authority of the Morgan 


| id ad 
a 


* Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada, New York, 1935-40, m1, 1384, | 


2 
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manuscript behind them.’ Three stanzas lacking in the Wheatley 
manuscript were supplied by Dr. Day from the Kelmscott edition ; 
in each case, fortunately, the differences in the readings are largely 
orthographical ones. In illustration of this we may compare the 
two versions of stanza 36: & 


KELMSCOTT EDITION 


Thei stode afer that where me nygh 

Thei strenghed hem that my sowle sought 
The world was fals the fend was slygh 
The flesch dide so that me forthought 
Therfor to godde than y fleygh 

With lowly herte and him besought 

To yeve confort fro hevene an heegh 

Of werkis that i hadde myswrought 


MorGAN MANUSCRIPT 
bei stode a-fer bat where me ny3 
pei strenghed hem bat my sowle sou3t 
be world was fals be fend was sly3 
be fiech dide so bat me forpou3t 
per-for to god pan y fley3 
Wip lowly herte and him be-sou3t 
To 3eue confort fro heuene an hee3 
Of werkis bat i hadde mys-wrou3t 


I have listed below every major instance where the Morgan 
manuscript differs from the Kelmscott edition. By using the edition 
with the present list of corrections, the reader will have the original 
text as it appears in Morgan 99 before him, save for the purely 
orthographical considerations of which I have already spoken. 


7I should not wish the reader to infer that I am criticizing Dr. Day’s 
splendid edition of this poem. With each of the eight emendations I 
thoroughly agree. However, it must be pointed out that these readings 
do not occur in the manuscript itself, though Dr, Day could hardly have 
deduced this from the Kelmscott edition. This does nevertheless demonstrate 
the necessity of consulting the original source wherever possible—and how 
dangerous it may be not to treat any such edition as this with the utmost 
caution. 

® Since Dr. Day supplies an introductory stanza from MS. Digby 18, this 
is stanza 37 of her edition. The other two stanzas supplied by Dr. Day from 
the Kelmscott edition are nos. 83 and 84 (or 84 and 85 of her text). 
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edition Dr. Day’s 


Page, stanza text 


and line Line 
11.8 16 
a 44 
3. 2. 4 52 
4.2.3 67 
&. 1.2 73 
5. 1. 8 80 
é %..1 89 
1.3 91 
6. 2. 1 97 
7 2%. 3 114 
me oe 117 
8.1.3 123 
8. 2. 3 131 
9. 1. Latin 
9, 2. Latin 
9. 2.3 146 
9,2. 3 147 
10. 1. Latin 
ae! 177 
H. 2. & 181 
12. 1. 4 188 
= = 194 
i. 2. 6 198 
12. 2. 8 200 
13. 1. Latin 

13. 1. 2 202 
13. 1. 3 203 
13. 1. 6 206 
13, 2. 3 211 
13. 2. 4 212 
13. 2. 7 215 
13. 2. 8 216 
14.1.1 217 
14. 2 Latin 

14. 2. 3 227 
14.2.7 231 
15. 2 Latin 

15. 2.1 241 
16. 1 Latin 

eS 


Kelmscott 
Spar 
Wheras 
My 

fayne 
herkened 
drawe hym 
whos 
underfong 
whom 
weis 

two 

breff 

lovli 
opportuno 
diluvio 
schul thei 
noght that 
tribulacione 
bernacle 
world 

side 
rightful 
angelis 
syghte 
neque 
Uptak 
Tho 

a werk 

a man 
withy 
conforte thu 
forth 


flesch 2 

et 

gravate 

me 

Never 
contristatus 
were 

me 


r 


Morgan MS. 99 
Spare 
Where 
Mi 

fayn 
herkned 
drawe 
wos 
vnderfoung 
wom 

was 

twoo 
sreft 
lowli 
oportuno 
diliuio 
schul 
no3t 
tribulacione mea 
benacle 
word 
a-side 
ri3thful 
angelelis 
sy3th 
(omitted ) 
Vntak 
pou 
awek 
man 

y[s] be 
conforte 
for 


flech 
(omitted) 
grauati 

my 

Neber 
constristatus 
wexe 

mei 
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Notes 


compare Day’s text 


compare Day’s text 


* 


alsoo: woo: twoo: soo 


variant form of “shrift.” 


scribal error in MS. 
. 


n MS. 


oe 


scribal error 


scribal error in MS. 
scribal error in MS. 


scribal error in MS. 
scribal error in MS. 


compare Day’s text 
compare Day’s text 


O.E. “ feor,” eo rounded 


to 0, 


sch>ch in 8. W. Midland. 


scribal error in MS. 


scribal error in MS. 
scribal error in MS, 
compare Day’s text 


*so also 16. 1. 2/250 and 18. 2. 4/292; “ fleschly ” in 16. 1. 4/252 and 24. 1. 6/382. 
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edition 
Page, stanza 
and line 
16. 
ys 
Ri. 
18. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
oI. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
24. 


9 
o*. 


25. 
25. 


5 


Latin 
6 
3 


4 


(i 
Latin 

3 

6 

8 


5 


26. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
32. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
34. 
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1 
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34. 
35. 
35. 
36. 


Latin 


Latin 


Latin 


. Latin 


Latin 
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Dr. Day’s 


text 
Line 
261 


278 
283 


stanza 37 


300 


327 


339 
342 
344 


354 
367 
374 
377 
390 
390 
396 
397 


419 
431 
433 
441 
448 


466 
489 
496 


502 
506 
513 
522 
544 
550 


552 
553 
559 
575 


Kelmscott 


eke 

conturbatum est 
blynde 

wisdom 


Thei thoughte 
me 
sitteth 
sum 

not 

dethe 
Waters 
confirmati 
myghtili 
schal al 
it 
helpynge 
Goode 
graunte me 
mi 
strynge 
vincas 
wordis 

no 

the ryght 
sprinke 
hath 

et 

gost in 
thi weies 
stroke 
exsultabit 
wesche 
mi 

had 

goste 
from 


That 


unspedely 
Turn 


a 
brist was broke 


Morgan MS. 99 
ek 


conturbatum est in me 


blynd 
widom 


pe bou3t 
(omitted) 
sit 
(omitted ) 
God 

deb 
Watur 
firmati 
mytsli 
schal 
hit 
helpyng 
Good 
graunte 
my 
stryng 
uimcas 
werkis 
non 
ry3th 
stringe 
hap he 
(omitted ) 
god yn 
pe weies 
strok 
exaltabit 
wesch 
my 
y-had 
gost 

fro 


per 


unspedly 
Turne 
(omitted) 


brest was brokyn 


scribal error in MS. 
[see above] 


scribal error in MS. 
- 


scribal error in MS. 
see Day’s note 


compare Day’s text 
scribal error in MS. 


error in MS. 


scribal error in MS. 
see Day’s note 


Day gives “spryng” 
see Day’s note 


see Day’s variant and 
note. 


scribal error in MS. 
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Dr. Day’s 
text 
Line Kelmscott 
576 _—sithrist 
585 _—voice 
589  thefe me scornynge 
614 (and) yé 
621 sithe 
622 rybbe 
624 had suffred 
635 as 
636 tras 
645 Thi 
648  materie 
655  eschewe 
656 ye most hertely 
662 (alle) men 
667 pryde 
687 starke 
694 flesch 
696 ne be 
703  agaynst 
704 on yn 
708 §weren 
708  dedly 
ut 
743. knowest 
755 ~All 
opertorium 
761 ~~ keverlite 
770  worlde 
774 (we) have 
780 ~=—ipite 
781 and mi 
788 thu 
794 who 
824  schal be 
830 ~—s frith 
851 sight 
866 As 
876 Him 
888 might 
908 _—— aii 
909 «that 
916 awey 
921 from 


THE PSALMI PENITENTIALES 


Morgan MS. 99 
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mistake by Ellis 
scribal error in MS. 


see Day’s text 
scribal error in MS. 
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and line Line Kelmscott Morgan MS. 99 Notes 

58. 1. 2 922 yfled fled compare Day’s text 
58. 1. 3 923 for to to compare Day’s text 
58. 1. 4 924 For ffo scribal error in MS. 
58. 1. 7 927 ~—s thi pe compare Day’s text 
58. 2. 2 930 the (omitted) 

59. 1. 2 938 =mi my 

59. 1. 8 944 ~=ibe (omitted ) 












Curt F, BUHLER 
Pierpont Morgan Library 





THE SOURCE MS OF CHARLEMAGNE AND ROLAND 
AND THE AUCHINLECK BOOKSHOP 


Since Professor Laura Hibbard Loomis proposed her well-founded 
theory that the Auchinleck MS. was compiled in a London book- 
shop of 1330-1340,? the study of that famous volume can be con- 
tinued from new and advantageous points of view. We see the 
master of the bookshop dispensing source texts for translators, poets 
and copyists. Under his guidance and supervision they work to- 
gether, adapting their material to the forms in public demand, and 
eking it out with mutual borrowings taken in free collaboration 
with each other. Thus do we witness, at Professor Loomis’s beckon- 
ing, the stanzaic Guy of Warwick of the Auchinleck MS. being 
joined to the Guy in couplets that preceded it; the stanzaic Retn- 
broun being wrought out of material extracted from the source 
text of Guy, and the author of the Auchinleck Amis and Amiloun 
cribbing abundantly from the author of the stanzaic Guy. Similar 
teamwork under supervision in this same bookshop I discern in the 
systematic fragmentation of the English cyclic work on Charle- 
magne, Charlemagne and Roland, which survives only in the 
separate romances Roland and Vernagu, Otuel and Roland.? More 






















1“ The Auchinleck Manuscript and a Possible London Bookshop of 1330- 
1340,” PMLA, tv (1942), pp. 595-627. 

2 Charlemagne and Roland. A Study of the Source of Two Middle 
English Metrical Romances, Roland and Vernagu and Otuel and Roland. 
Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Mod. Phil., xxt (1944), p. 429. 
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evidences of such collaboration are sure to come to light as the 
Auchinleck texts are searched for signs of interborrowings. It is 
not, however, my present purpose to go digging in the mine of un- 
quarried information, to use Professor Loomis’s phrase, that lies 
hidden within the leaves of the Auchinleck MS. I turn again to 
the matter of sources, to the materials, therefore, which the master 
of the bookshop had gathered on his library shelves.’ 

I have shown elsewhere that the source of Charlemagne and 
Roland was a redaction of the Old French Johannis translation of 
the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle, and that “we have very good reason 
to think ” that the actual text used by the English translator was 


- the one contained in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 40142. Let me now 


express my conviction that Add. MS. 40142 undoubtedly was the 
Englishman’s immediate source, and add that, round about the 
year 1330, it was, with a number of other precious manuscripts 
still extant, in the possession of the master of our London bookshop. 


* It does, however, seem timely to add a note on this topic. Professor 
Loomis herself has further revelations. See her article, already cited, 
p- 621, including note 75. See too her article on the important passage 
borrowed by the author of Roland and Vernagu from the Auchinleck text 
of the Short English Metrical Chronicle (MLN., Feb., 1945). Miss Mary 
O’Sullivan found that the Auchinleck King of Tars owes much to the 
Fillingham Otuel (Firumbras and Otuel and Roland, EETS. Or. Ser. 198, 
pp. lxvii-lxix). This Otuel I presume to have been written in the London 
bookshop (Charlemagne and Roland, p. 429). Mr. Robert J. Geist 
strengthens Miss O’Sullivan’s theory (JEG@Ph xlii, 1943, pp. 266-268). 
Here apparently is another clear case of the same sort of collaboration as 
contributed to the making of other Auchinleck romances. I might add a 
reference to a further passage in Roland and Vernagu which seems to be 
borrowed from yet another Auchinleck text. RV (ed. Herrtage. See below, 
note 6) vv. 692-694 has a reference to the harrowing of hell quite foreign 
to the French source the author was using. Compare these verses with 
vv. 177-179 of the Auchinieck Harrowing of Hell (ed. Hulme, FETS. Ex. 
Ser., 100) : 


RV vv. 692-694 HH. Auch. MS. wv. 177-179 
& fet out adam and eue Knawe me, lord, ich am eue 
and mo pat were him leue adam & ich ware pe so leue 
Fram helle for sobe to say pou 3ave ous to 3eme paradis 


The identical rhymes strongly suggest that the author of Roland and 
Vernagu borrowed this passage from the Auchinleck Harrowing of Hell, 
which he doubtless found close at hand as he worked. 

“ Charlemagne and Roland, pp. 400-409. 
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Of the twenty-four manuscripts preserving the Old French 
Johannis tradition of the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle, all but Add. 
MS, 40142 can be eliminated as possible sources for the English 
translation because of their date, or because they are incorrect or 
incomplete at points where the surviving English romances main- 
tain the true reading. What evidence is there to help us decide 
whether the English translator used Add. MS, 40142 or some very 
similar manuscript now lost to us? In the first place, there is 
striking and particular agreement between MS. 40142 and the 
English romances in the form of certain place-names. Secondly, 
the English rendering obviously reproduces at one point an 
erroneous reading proper to Add. MS. 40142 alone among the 
French texts. These are the elements affording what I have called 
“the very good reason” to think that Add. MS. 40142 was the 
source manuscript of the English Charlemagne and Roland. Let 
me now add such further details as I have been able to cull from yet 
another collation of Add. MS. 40142 with the romances Roland and 
Vernagu and Otuel and Roland. First, there is no reading at all 
in the English romances belonging properly to some other Johannis 
manuscript than Add. MS. 40142. That is, there is no evidence 
against the theory of direct derivation from this manuscript. 
Secondly, there is a further item on the positive side. Roland and 
Vernagu® describing Charlemagne reads, v. 431: 


Tventi fet he was o lengbe 


Corresponding to the tventi fet, Add. MS. 40142 has vint pez (f. 
9). All the other texts of the redaction have huit piez, reproducing 
the .viit. pedibus of the Latin Turpin. I know how inconclusive 
numeral readings can be in the deciding of textual relationships. 
Here, however, Add. MS. 40142 has vint in full letters whereas the 
most nearly related manuscripts have .vui. or wit or uth. It is 
certainly much more likely that the translator read vint properly 
than that he misread one of the forms of hwit. In combination 
with the other pieces of evidence this item must be given full 
weight. The immediate derivation of Charlemagne and Roland 
from Add. MS. 40142 is, therefore, only to be gainsaid by the 
gratuitous assumption that an exact copy of this manuscript was 


5 Op. cit., pp. 407-409 
* Ed. Sidney J. Herrtage, HETS, Ex. Ser., 39, 1882). 
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used by the English translator. It is surely legitimate to proceed 
from here to the conclusion that Add. MS. 40142 was available to 
those engaged in the manifold process of transforming the Johannis 
Turpin into a cycle of English romances, that, in other words, 
Add. MS. 40142 was once on the shelves of the library in the 
Auchinleck bookshop. 

Add. MS. 40142, whose 14 vellum leaves contain nothing but the 
Johannis Turpimm and the genealogy of French kings usually at- 
tached to this Turpin, once formed part of a large volume owned 
by Sir Henry Hope Edwardes.’ After the sale of Sir Henry’s 
library in May 1901, some of the items of which this particular 
volume was composed were removed and severally bound. Little 
by little they have been finding their way to the British Museum, 
so that the original composition of the Edwardes MS is now fairly 
established. Items 3-7 have been recovered. Item 3 is a French 
Gui de Warewic, now Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38662; item 4 is the 
famous Changun de Willame, now Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 38663; item 
5 is the Johannis Turpin, now Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 40142; items 6 
and 7 include a Vie de Sainte Marguerite and a Vie de Samte 
Catherine, the former ascribed to the thirteenth century, the latter 


to the fourteenth. The handwriting of items 3, 4 and 5 appeared 
to J. A. Herbert to be that of one and the same thirteenth-century 
scribe. Though Professor Ewert is less certain about the hand- 
writing, there is no uncertainty as to the date, so that there can be 
no doubt that all of these texts except the last, perhaps even this one 
too, were written and assembled in the Edwardes MS. well before 
1330.® 


Now, the Auchinleck Guy of Warwick is based on a French Gu 
de Warewic “ very close” to the text of Add. MS. 38662, MS. E of 


*For the Edwardes MS, see J. A. Herbert, “Two newly-found Portions 
of the Edwardes MS.,” Romania xxxvr (1907), pp. 87-91. He has earlier 
partial descriptions in Romania, xxxv (1906), pp. 68-81 and Romania, 
XXXII (1903), pp. 394-396. 

* A, Ewert, “On Textual Criticism, with Special Reference to Anglo- 
Norman,” Arthuriana, 11 (1929-30), p. 56. Professor Ewert says of the 
scribe who copied E (i.e. Add, MS. 38662) that he may well have had a 
better metrical sense than the poet himself (p. 64). I have noted (op. 
cit., p. 408) that the scribe of Add. MS. 40142 was scrupulously careful 
throughout his transcription. His erroneous reading referred to above is 
really a conscientious effort to make sense of an obscure passage in his 
original, 
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Professor Ewert’s,edition.® I do not know just how far a thorough- 
going collation of MS. E and the Auchinleck Guy would go to clinch 
the theory of the direct derivation of the latter from the former, 
already suggested by the revealing comparison set out on p. 614 of 
Professor Loomis’s article. But apart from the now indisputable 
facts that we have in Add. MS. 40142 the very text which served as 
source of the English Charlemagne and Roland, and that the 
English cycle of Charlemagne romances was the result of the 
corporate activity carried on in the Auchinleck bookshop, we can 
be sure that Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38662, along with Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 40142 and their companion texts of the Edwardes MS., was, 
about the year 1330, lodged on the shelves of this London bookshop 
as one of the treasured source-books of the Master, that purveyor 
of romance for users of the common English tongue. 


RonaLtp N. WALPOLE 
University of California, Berkeley 





SCANDINAVIAN FOR WAR AND PEACE 


One section of Mario A. Pei’s Languages for War and Peace 
(New York, 1943) is devoted to “The Scandinavian Tongues ” 
(pp. 88-109). Unfortunately the useful material in this section 
is vitiated by a not inconsiderable amount of misinformation, due 
in part to inexactness of statement and in part to unfamiliarity 
with the subject. 

Thus the author has chosen to combine Danish and Norwegian 
under one heading, on the plea that “ Danish, with some variations, 
may be described as one of the official and literary languages in 
Norway” (p. 88). Actually, the most widely used written norm 
of Modern Norwegian, the Riksmdl or Bokmal, is a distinct lan- 
guage, which derives its present-day standards from the speech of 
the Norwegian people, and not at all from Danish. That some 
forms of Danish origin are still prevalent in the speech of the 
educated classes, and consequently in the written language, does not 
make his statement true, and could be sufficiently indicated by 


® Laura Hibbard Loomis, op. cit., pp. 610, 614. A. Ewert, Gui de Warewic. 
Roman du XIITe siécle. Cfrma, 2 v. Vol. 1 (1932), pp. x-xi. 
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calling the language “ Dano-Norwegian.” The great majority of 
its forms differ from those of Danish, in pronunciation, spelling, 
and grammar. Much confusion and inaccuracy could have been 
avoided, had this simple fact been recognized. Thus the author’s 
principle forces him to present the Norwegian forms as “ variants ” 
of Danish forms. Very often he forgets to add the Norwegian 
form. E. g., one is led to believe that Norwegian uses J and jer for 
“you,” plural (instead of dere), -ede in the weak preterite (-ct), 
bliver “ becomes ” (blir), af ‘of’ (av), stole ‘ chairs’ (stoler), etc. 

It is further stated that “popular spoken Norwegian (Lands- 
mal) diverges considerably, mainly in the direction of Swedish.” 
(p. 88) But Landsmdl is not “popular spoken Norwegian”; it 
is a written norm, based on the dialects of the interior valleys and 
western fjord regions, which seeks to reestablish a broken linguistic 
tradition from the ancient kingdom of Norway, before the union 
with Denmark, and is to-day one of the two official written norms. 
Some of its divergences from Danish happen to coincide with 
those of Swedish, but it would be more accurate to say that they 
diverge in the direction of Old Norse (and Icelandic). It is 
marked above all by such features as the Old Norse diphthongs 
and a feminine gender, neither of which occurs in Swedish, 

Gender: it is scarcely accurate to say that “Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian combine masculine, feminine and common nouns 
into a single ‘gender’ form.” Written Norwegian has now re- 
established the feminine form, which has always been used in 
speech throughout the country (except in Bergen). Besides, the 
term “common” in the above statement is meaningless, There 
were once feminine and masculine nouns in all Scandinavian; in 
Danish, Swedish, and older Dano-Norwegian these were combined 
into a form generally known as “common,” or sometimes as 
“gender” nouns. To say that the distinction of gender “ is based 
mainly on natural gender” (p. 88) is also misleading and is 
immediately contradicted by the statement that either class may 
include persons, animals, or things. 

Declension: it is said that these languages “have no true 
declensional scheme” (p. 88). Just when is a declensional 
scheme “true ” and how many forms are required to make it so? 
The declensional scheme of these languages includes at least six 
different forms: possessive and non-possessive, singular and 
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plural, definite and indefinite (e.g. gutt ‘boy, gutts ‘ boy’s,’ gut- 
ten ‘the boy,’ guttens ‘ the boy’s,’ gutter ‘ boys,’ guttenes ‘ boys’ ’). 
If it is the author’s intention to say that its declension is not 
identical with that of some other language, Latin, German, or 
what have you, he has certainly not bothered to say so. 

One nowhere learns what the phonetic value of the vowel sym- 
bols is in these languages; under Danish one is referred back to 
Swedish, only to find that the treatment is limited to the non- 
standard vowels (4, 6 etc.). The alphabetic notation is said to be 
“as in English,” except for these vowels. But one could hardly 
say that the consistent use of a to represent sounds like those of 
father or water was the usual thing in English, or that Norwegian 
o and wu are like English. The vowels, it is said, may be long or 
short, but we are nowhere informed of the important fact that 
they are long only in stressed, open syllables (i.e. before one con- 
sonant or none). # is said to be trilled, but nothing is said as 
to how it is trilled, whether by the tongue or the uvula. Before 
front vowels & is said to be pronounced like ky in English back- 
yard; I do not know how the author pronounces the latter word, 
but no speaker of English I have ever heard pronounced it with 
anything like this Swedish (or Norwegian) sound, The Swedish 
sound is an affricate much like ¢ plus German ch, while the most 
common Norwegian one is like German ch in ‘ch. 

It is stated that Norwegian “often uses the Swedish symbols, 
4, 4,6” (p. 98, note 20). I am not aware of any use of the two 
latter symbols in printed material; some use 6 in writing, but 
never 4. The declensional forms given are those of Danish, with 
general neglect of the Norwegian. Such an impossible form as 
husets taket “the house’s roof” (instead of husets tak) is pre- 
sented. “Singular verbs” are referred to in footnote 22, page 
100; but no examples of plural verb forms (which are limited to 
Danish) are given in the appropriate place, page 101. The 
statement that “the musical pitch is strongest in Swedish (and 
parts of Norway, notably Bergen), weakest in Danish” (p. 102) 
reflects so many inaccuracies that it would take some discussion 
to straighten it out. An approximately true statement of similar 
length would be that “ musical patterns as a means of distinguish- 
ing otherwise identical words are found in Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, but not in Danish” and one might go on to add that a 
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glottal catch takes their place in the latter language. In the 
list of common forms on page 103, till is given as Norwegian 
for “to”; it should be til. Also, one does not say “ver si god 
og” when politely asking someone to do something; one says 
“ver si snill a4,” for the other form sounds like a command. 
Snakker De svenske ‘do you speak Swedish’ should be svensk. 

The Icelandic section appears to be a degree more reliable than 
the others. But even here we find a statement like this: “ vowels 
bearing the accent mark are either long, or pronounced as diph- 
thongs,” p. 105. The fact is that an accented vowel appearing 
before two consonants is regularly short. The accent has nothing 
to do with length; it is the mark for a certain quality of vowel 
pronunciation. 

Professor Pei’s difficulties are perhaps only to be expected in 
such an omnibus; but this section bears the marks of hasty and 
inadequate preparation. It does not promote confidence in his 
analyses of other languages. Nor is this confidence strengthened 
by the almost total lack of bibliographical references to extant 
grammatical literature. What an aid such references might have 
been to the student who wished to pursue a language beyond the 
scanty outlines provided by this volume! 


E1nar HAvGEN 
University of Wisconsin 





A CATULLIAN ECHO IN GEORGE CHAPMAN’S 
THE REVENGE OF BUSSY D’AMBOIS 


The following speech in George Chapman’s The Revenge of 
Bussy D’Ambois has long attracted the attention of editors of 
George Chapman’s plays: 

And besides 
That all things have been liken’d to the mirth 
Us’d upon stages, and for stages fitted, 
The splenative philosopher that ever 
Laugh’d at them all, were worthy the enstaging: 
All objects, were they ne’er so full of tears, 
He so conceited that he could distill thence 
Matter that still fed his ridiculous humour. 
Heard he a lawyer, never so vehement pleading, 
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He stood and laugh’d, Heard he a tradesman swearing 
Never so thriftily selling of his wares, 
He stood and laugh’d. Heard he an holy brother, 
For hollow ostentation, at his prayers 
Ne’er so impetuously, he stood and laugh’d. 
Saw he a great man never so insulting, 
Severely inflicting, gravely giving laws, 
Not for their good, but his, he stood and laugh’d. 
Saw he a youthful widow 
Never so weeping, wringing of her hands, 
For her lost lord, still the philosopher laugh’d. 
Now whether he suppos’d all these presentments 
Were only maskeries, and wore false faces, 
Or else were simply vain, I take no care; 
But still he laugh’d, how grave soe’er they were. 
(1, i, 351-74) 
For many years editors have been trying to discover the source 
of this passage. R. H. Sheperd, in his 1873 edition, footnotes the 
passage as follows: “The splenative Philosopher was Democritus, 
and the twenty lines that follow are paraphrased from a passage 
in Juvenal’s Tenth Satire (1. 35-55).” + 
Frederick S. Boas, in his 1905 edition of the same play, also 
identifies the splenative philosopher as Democritus,? and of the 
remainder of the passage writes: “These lines are suggested by 
Juvenal’s Satire, x, 11. 33-55, but they diverge too far from the 
original to be merely a paraphrase, as they are termed by the editor 
of the 1873 reprint.” 
Finally, Thomas Mare Parrot, in his 1910 edition, writes: “ This 
passage may have been suggested by Juvenal, Satire x, 11. 33-53: 
Democritus could feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he felt ’em ache; 
Tho’ in his country town no Lictors were, 
Nor Rods, ner Ax, nor Tribune did appear, 


Nor all the foppish gravity of show 
Which cunning magistrates on crowds bestow. 


He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs and their vainer tears, 

An equal temper in his mind he found, 

When Fortune flatter’d him, and when she frown’d. 


Dryden translation 


1 Chapman’s Dramatic Works, ed. R. H. Sheperd (London, 1873), 11, 410. 
2 Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, ed. Frederick S. 
Boas (Boston, 1905), p. 299. 
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The elaboration of the idea, with the instances of the lawyer, the 
tradesman, the hypocrite, and the widow, is Chapman’s own work.” ® 
Although all three of the editors have correctly identified the 
“ splenative philosopher ” as Democritus,* there is a possibility that 
they have been mistaken about the source of the remainder of the 
lines. Unquestionably there is some similarity between Juvenal’s 
passage and Chapman’s lines; but I believe that the following 
passage from one of the carmina of Catullus reveals a far more 
striking similarity: 
Egnatius, quod candidos habet dentes, 
Renidet usque quaque. Si ad rei ventum est 
Subsellium, cum orator eaxcitat fletum, 
Renidet ille. Si ad pii rogum fili 
Lugetur, orba cum flet unicum mater, 
Renidet ille. Quidquid est, ubicumque est, 
Quodcumque agit, renidet....° 


{t is clear that Chapman has not only borrowed much of the 
content of Catullus’ lines, but what is even more important, he has 
imitated the structure of Catullus’ passage. Notice that the Latin 
author begins his passage by explaining the nature of Egnatius’ 
“ malady ”; 


Egnatius, quod candidos habet dentes, 
Renidet usque quaque. 


Chapman, although he ignores the phrase quod candidos habet 
dentes, which he could not possibly have applied to Democritus, 
begins his passage, nevertheless, in a similar fashion : 


All objects, were they ne’er so full of tears, 
He so conceited that he could distill thence 
Matter that still fed his ridiculous humour. 


*The Poems and Plays of George Chapman, ed. Parrot (New York, 
1910), 1, 579. 

‘Tradition has long identified the “splenative” or “laughing” phi- 
losopher as Democritus. 

5° Cat. Carm. 39. 1-7. “ Egnatius, because he has white teeth, is ever- 
lasting smiling. If people come to the prisoner’s bench, when the counsel 
for the defense is making everyone cry, he smiles: if they are mourning at 
the funeral of a dear son, when the bereaved mother is weeping for her 
only boy, he smiles: whatever it is, wherever he is, whatever he is doing, 
he smiles.” F, W. Cornish translation, Loeb Classical Library. 
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Catullus then gives his reader an example of the effect of Egnatius 


“malady ” ; 
Si ad rei ventum est 
Subsellium, cum orator excitat fletum 
Renidet ille. 


Chapman, in almost a direct translation of these lines, applies 
them to Democritus: 


Heard he a lawyer, never so vehement pleading, 
He stood and laugh’d. 


Catullus’ second example of the effect of Egnatius’ “ malady,” 


Sed ad rei ventum est 
Lugetur, orba cum flet unicum mater, 
Renidet ille. 


has also been adapted by Chapman: 


Saw he a youthful widow 
Never so weeping, wringing of her hands, 
For her lost lord, still the philosopher laugh’d. 


It is fairly evident that Chapman merely substituted his “ widow ” 
for the mater of Catullus. 
The closing lines of Catullus’ passage reiterate the nature of 


Egnatius’ “ malady”: 


Quidquid est, ubicumque est, 
Quodcumque agit, renidet. 


And similarly with Chapman: 


Now whether he suppos’d all these presentments 
Were only maskeries, and wore false faces, 

Or else were simply vain, I take no care; 

But still he laugh’d how grave soe’er they were. 


If the reader will now turn back to Chapman’s passage, he will 
note that I have italicized those sections the immediate origin of 
which we have already detected in Catullus. Although the subject 
matter of the entire middle unitalicized section of the passage is 
not to be found in the Latin author’s lines, even a brief examination 
will show that Chapman has merely added, for the sake of em- 
phasis, the examples of the “ tradesman,” the “ holy brother,” and 
the “ great man ” to those of the “ widow ” and the “lawyer.” In 
other words, he has expanded Catullus passage, retaining all the 
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while the structure which Catullus employed. Note especially that 
as the examples of the “lawyer” and the “ widow ” end with “he 
stood and laugh’d,” imitating Catullus’ renidet ille, so the added 
examples of the “tradesman,” the “holy brother,” and the “ great 
man” terminate in the same fashion. I believe that the most 
compelling similarity between the two passages, apart from the 
subject matter, is just this skillful way in which Chapman has 
duplicated the rhetorical force and structural position of Catullus’ 
renidet ille with his own equally effective “ He stood and laugh’d.” ® 

Thus far I have dealt only with the contents of the passages 
themselves ; however, my argument is strengthened by the fact that 
in this same play there is another passage’ (too long to quote), the 
origin of which is wnquestionably Catullus. As Professor Parrot 
has written: “The whole passage . . . is an adaptation of Catullus, 
an”* 

The presence of this unquestioned adaptation of Catullus in the 
same play that contains the ‘splenative philosopher’ passage not 
only indicates Chapman’s acquaintance with Catullus, but shows 
conclusively that Chapman had recourse to the Latin author when 
he was writing The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois; the presence of 
this adaptation also reduces the possibility, ever present in cases 
of literary parallels, that Chapman’s passage was an entirely inde- 
pendent creation. 


BERTRAM JEROME COHON 
Paterson, New Jersey 





MACBETH’S CYME ONCE MORE 


In a note in this journal’ on the First Folio reading Cyme 
(Macbeth v, iii, 55-6) : 


What Rubarb, Cyme, or what Purgatiue drugge 
Would scowre these English hence: 


Mr. Dunlap has made as plausible a case as possible for emending 


* Renidet ille may be rendered either “ he smiles” (vide note 5) or “he 
laughs.” 

711, i, 184-92. 

®* Parrot, op. cit., p. 581. 

* A. R. Dunlap, “What Purgative Drug?”, MLN., Liv (1939), 92-94. 
NED. lists no other occurrence of Cyme in this sense. 


3 
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Cyme to Tyme (= thyme). But Mr. Sullivan,? resisting emendation, 
prefers to see in Cyme Shakespeare’s spelling of siwm, “ wild 
parsley.” Although Mr. Sullivan’s assertion that “the most erudite 
emendation rests on much less secure foundations of possible 
existence than the actually existing text” is sound enough, his 
arguments against reading 7’yme are more convincing than his own 
identification of Cyme with stwm, an identification which is, as 
he himself admits, open to several objections. These two articles 
between them succeed in making it reasonably certain that Cyme 
was not intended by Shakespeare for the senna of our present-day 
texts of the play.* In the absence of a drug named Cyme, editors 
have been faced with the necessity of finding for Cyme the closest 
substitute they can. 

It has been further suggested that Cyme may stand for cumin, 
well known to the herbalists for its carminative powers.* The OE. 
form of cumen was cymen. But since under French influence 
cymen was written comyn as early as 1300, there is no reason to 
suppose that Shakespeare was familiar with a form cymen, or that 
he had any form of the word in mind in this passage. ,(Nor need 
we assume that OE. cymen ever dropped its final n except through 
the inadvertence of the scribe.) 

A fourth name for a purgative which resembles “ Cyme” has 
so far escaped notice. This is Ocyme, defined in NED. as “ Obs. 
[ad L. octmum, a. Gr. dxov, basil.] The plant Basil, Ocymum 
basilicum.” ® As in the case of Cyme, only one occurrence of the 


? Frank Sullivan, “Cyme, A Purgative Drug,” MDN., tvt (1941), 263-4. 
For siwm in Middleton’s play The Witch, see Furness, Variorum Macbeth, 
2d ed., p. 370, line 9. 

* The change from Cyme to Coeny in the Second Folio (1632) apparently 
represents the earliest effort to explain what was at that date a puzzling 
word. (Cf. Nicholson, N€Q, 21 Feb. 1880: “It is clear that the editor of 
F, thought ‘Cyme’ an error.”) The eventual change to senna is readily 
explained by the association of that herb with rhubarb; see, for example, 
Letters of Chesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (1932), v, 1933: “take some 
little easy preventive purge, . . . such as chewing a little rhubarb when 
you go to bed at night, or some senna tea in the morning.” 

*N. E. Eliason, “Shakespeare’s Purgative Drug Cyme,” MLN., tvu 
(1942), 663-65. 

5 John Gerard, The Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes (1597), p. 
547: “ Basill is called in Greeke Sx:wov, and w in the first syllable Sx:por: 
in Latine Ocimum. It differeth from Ocymum which we haue called Cereale.” 
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word is listed in NED., from the well-known work by Shakespeare’s 
contemporary Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. After 
deriding those who scorn native herbs and “ fetch their drugges a 
farre off: Sen[n]a, Cassia out of Egypt, Rubarbe from Barbary 

.-” ® Burton mentions a small number of the “ 800 simples, which 
Galeottus reckons vp,”* among them Marjoram, Basil, Dodder of 
Thyme, and Parsley. Then comes the passage cited in NED.: “To 
these I may adde Roses, Violets, Capers, Fetherfewe, . . . Saffron, 
Ocyme, sweete Apples, Wine, Tobacco, Sanders, &c.” That Shake- 
speare may have had in mind or even written Ocyme, will appear 
possible from a perusal of the context in Macbeth. 

When Macbeth, who has long since murdered sleep, utters his 
thoughts in Act v, Scene 3, “in a state of delirium produced by 
insomnia,” those thoughts gradually turn from a consideration of 
the sufferings of Lady Macbeth to his own, from his wife’s “ thick- 
comming Fancies” to the scorpions in his own mind. He is 
probably thinking of their common torments of mind when he 
realizes, like a true Scot,* the powerlessness of the physician to 
cure disorders like theirs with even so powerful a drug as Ocyme: 


Can’st thou not Minister to a minde diseas’d, 
Plucke from the Memory a rooted Sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the Braine, 
And with some sweet Obliuious Antidote 

Cleanse the stufft bosome, of that perillous stuffe 
Which weighes vpon the heart? ® 


To “pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow” and to “ feele no 
paine at all” ?° was, as we shall see, precisely the well-known 
function of Ocyme. 

In 1853 one who subscribed himself Eirionnach," contributing 


* Part II, Sec. 4, Member 1, Subsection 2 (2d ed., 1624, p. 298; 3d ed., 
1628, p. 339). 

7 Ibid., Subsection 3. 

8 Cf. Boece’s comment on the “small vse of physicke” in the Scottish 
Isles, quoted below, and note 20. 

® Macbeth, v, iii, 40-45. 

10Quoted from Gerard; see note 16 below. 

11 It seems likely that “ Eirionnach” (the Irish word for “Irishman ”) 
was Dr, George Sigerson, who used this ainm cleite or “ pen name” (see 
R. I. Best, Bibliography, 1 (1913), 196, 209; RisteArd de Hae and B. NI 
Dhonnchadha, Olér Litridheacht na Nua-Ghaedhilge (Dublin, 1938), 1, 
163-4), 
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“ Notes on Serpents” to Notes and Queries,’* observed: “It is 
hard to stumble on a plant that is not an antidote to the bite of 
serpents. Our old herbals were compiled, however, almost entirely 
from the writings of the ancients, and from foreign sources. The 
ancients had a curious notion relative to the plant Basil (Oscimum 
[sic] basilicum), viz., ‘That there is a property in Basil to propa- 
gate scorpions, and that by the smell thereof they are bred in the 
brains of men.’** Others deny this wonderful property, and make 
Basil a simple antidote.” The writer cites further from Sir Thomas 
Browne, the London Entertainer for 1717,’* and Pliny to establish 
the currency of the belief that basil, or Ocyme, if chewed or squeezed 
vigorously, will produce scorpions. Gerard’s Herbal makes a dis- 
tinction between Ocimum and Ocymum* and states further of 
basil (p. 548): 


The iuice . . . is good against inflammations, and the stinging of 
venemous beasts. 

The seed drunke is a remedie for melancholicke people .. . 

There be that shunne Basill and will not eate thereof, bicause . . . it 
ingendreth. wormes, 

They of Africke do also affirme, that they who are stung of the Scorpion 
and haue eaten of it [basil], shall feele no paine at all. 

The latter writers, among whom Simeon Zethy is one, do teach, that the 
smell of Basill is good for the hart and for the head. That the seede cureth 
the infirmities of the hart [cf. Macbeth’s lines 43-45 above], taketh away 
sorrowfulnesse which commeth of melancholie, and maketh a man merrie 
and glad.?® 


12 First Series, vi, 40. 

13 The brief quotation is from Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors 
(Pseudodoxia Epidemica), Book m1, Ch. vu, § 9. 

For the relation between basil and the serpent basilisk, see NED., s. v. 
Basil: “In Lat. [basilicum] seems to have been confused with basiliscus, 
on the supposition that it was an antidote to the basilisk’s venom.” 

14 The story of Francis Marcio and the Duke of Milan in The Entertainer 
was available to Shakespeare in Thomas Cogan’s Haven of Health, edd. 
London, 1584, 1596, 1605. 

®See note 4 above. 

2° Gerard, op. cit., “ Of Basill,” pp. 546-51. Later instances of the belief 
could be multiplied. Its influence is to be seen in two well-known nineteenth- 
century works: Keats’s tale from Boccaccio (Decam. Iv, v: di questi ne’ 
quali si pianta la persa o il basilico) of Isabella and her “ two brothers 
and their murder’d man,” and George Eliot’s Middlemarch, which contains 
almost at the end an illuminating comment upon Lydgate and Dorothea: 
“ He once called her his basil plant; and when she asked for an explanation, 
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That Shakespeare was thinking of this “ curious notion ” concern- 
ing the power of Ocyme to “ propagate scorpions ... bred in the 
brains of men ” is strongly suggested by Macbeth’s exclamation: 


O, full of Scorpions is my Minde ... ! 7? 


It is conceivable that the idea of associating the popular belief 
regarding Ocyme with Macbeth’s mental anguish occurred to Shake- 
speare while reading in his source, Boece’s Historie in Holinshed, 
of the “ maruellous great woonder ” of the two scorpions.’® Likewise 
Macbeth’s attitude towards physic, which he expresses eight lines 
before he mentions “ Cyme ”— 


Throw Physicke to the Dogs, Ile none of it ?® 


may have been suggested to Shakespeare by Boece, who says of the 
Isles of Orcades, “There is herevnto small vse of physicke;: for 
mankind liueth there most commonlie vnto extreame age in sound 
and perfect health... .”*° Macbeth’s spurning of physic would 
doubtless have earned the commendation of Burton, who appears 
to agree with physicians who “ refraine from the vse of Purgatiues, 
or els sparingly vse them.” *4 


said that basil was a plant which had flourished wonderfully on a murdered 
man’s brains.” 

E. Topsell, Historie of Serpents (London, 1608): “ And when as one had 
planted the herbe Basilica on a wall, in the roome or place thereof hee 
found two Scorpions. And some say that if a man chaw in his mouth 
fasting this herbe Basill before he washe, and afterward lay the same 
abroade vncouered where no sun commeth at it for the space of seauen 
nights, taking it in all the day time, hee shall at length find it transmuted 
into a Scorpion, with a tayle of seauen knots. 

“ Hollerius, to take away all scruple of this thing, writeth that in Italy 
in his dayes, there was a man that had a Scorpion bredde in his braine, 
by continuall smelling to this herbe Basill, and Gesner by relation of an 
Apothecary in Fraunce, writeth likewise a storie of a young mayde, who 
by smelling to Basill, fell into an exceeding headach, whereof shee dyed 
without cure, and after her death beeing opened, there were found little 
Scorpions in her braine.” 

** Macbeth, U1, ii, 36. It is significant that in the play almost every 
mention of “ mind ” or “ brain” as the seat of reasoning or the imagination 
comes from the lips of Macbeth himself. 

*® Holinshed, Chronicle, ed. 1587, p. 294 a 10-14. 

1° Macbeth, v, iii, 47. 

*° Holinshed, ed. 1587, p. 18a 33-36; ed. 1577, p. 14b43-47. Macbeth, 
be it noted, puts far more confidence in “ wizzards” (Holinshed, ed. 1587, 
p. 174b7) than in physic. 

* Anatomy, 2d ed. (1624), p. 297. 
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KE, K. Chambers has remarked that “ Macbeth is doubtless printed 
from a prompt-copy.” *? We shall never know what Shakespeare 
himself actually wrote. But it seems a reasonable surmise that the 
line of the First Folio containing Cyme ran (disregarding Shake- 
speare’s spelling) : 

What rhubarb, ocyme, or what purgative drug.”* 


Nore: After this article was submitted for publication, my col- 
league Professor T. W. Baldwin called my attention to the note in 
Aldis Wright’s edition of Shakespeare (1892), vir, 363: “ ochyme 
Seager conj.” But I find no mention of “ ochyme ”—the spelling is 
noteworthy—in Seager’s Natural History in Shakespeare’s Time 
(London 1896), and the “Seager conjecture” was ignored by 
Furness in the second edition (1901) of the Variorum Macbeth, 
pp. 323-4, which restored the reading cyme in place of senna in the 
first edition (1873). I have been unable so far to track down 
Seager’s “ ochyme.” 

My own conjecture on the identity of “ Eirionnach” (note 11 
above) is established beyond a doubt by the same writer’s “ Notes 
on Ireland, No. 1: Notes on Ireland’s Freedom from Serpents,” 
NE&Q, 111 (1851), 490, et seq. 

RoLanpD M. SMITH 

The University of Illinois 





22 William Shakespeare, 1, 471. 

28 Ocyme was accented on the first syllable; see note 5 above. 

This line offers the only instance of the word purgatiwe in Shakespeare. 
NED. cites no other instance in poetry before 1701, when Defoe’s line in 
The True-Born Englishman, I, 230, 


The Civil Wars, the common Purgative, 


shows the accent on the first syllable. Levins’ Manipulus Vocabulorum 
(1570) has Purgatiue, col. 153, line 38 (not cited in NED.). See E. E. T.S. 
Orig. Ser., No. 27, ed. Wheatley, 1867. But as Wheatley points out 
(Preface, pp. v-vi), the pronunciation and accentuation are by no means 
trustworthy. Did Shakespeare place the accent in purgative on the second 
syllable? If so, he may have written the line 


What rhubarb, ocyme,—what purgative drug 


and the scribe, not recognizing in ocyme an acceptable word, or mistaking 
the o for or, placed or after cyme, as we have it recorded today. But until 
there is evidence for stressing purgative on the second syllable, this can 
only be conjecture. 
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CHAUCER’S “CASTLE IN SPAIN” (HF 1117) 


When Chaucer, set down by the eagle, is free to give his whole 
attention to the House of Fame, he promises to describe both 
“hous and site” of “thys place” 


That stood upon so hygh a roche,— 
Hier stant ther non in Spayne.* 


Not until later (lines 1161, 1176, 1185, etc.), to be sure, does 
Chaucer refer to the “ious” as a “castel.” Skeat offered no 
comment on this passage; but Chaucer’s latest editor remarks: 
“The reason for the mention of Spain, unless it was for the rime 
[with payne], is not apparent.”* However, the reason for the 
reference to Spain becomes obvious in the light of a passage 
from one of Chaucer’s chief sources—the Roman de la Rose.° 
Whether or not Chaucer wrote the so-called “B fragment” of 
the English Romaunt,* his familiarity with the entire poem has 
been pretty thoroughly established. Lines 2437-47 of the French 
poem, written by Guillaume de Lorris between 1225 and 1240, 


Tel foiz sera qu’il t’iert avis 
Que tu tendras cele au cler vis 
Entre tes braz trestoute nue, 
Ausi con s’el fust devenue 

Dou tot t’amie e ta compaigne; 
Lors feras chastiaus en Espaigne 
E avras joie de neient 

Tant con tu iras foleiant 

En la pensee delitable 

Ou il n’a que menconge e fable 
Mais poi i porras demorer,® 


1F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Cambridge 
edition, “ The House of Fame,” Part M1, p. 343, lines 1116-17. 

2 Ibid., p. 893 

®See Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s House of Fame (Chaucer Society, 
1907), pp. 117-121, 127-28; Fansler, Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose 
(New York, 1914), especially pp. 152, 255. Fansler, like Robinson, fails to 
note the source of HF 1117 in Romaunt 2573 (= RR 2442). 

‘For the theories of Brusendorff and others, see Robinson, pp. 988-89. 

5 Le Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois, 1 (Paris, 1920), 124-25. Langlois 
(11, 318) cites a parallel passage from Thibaut de Champagne, ed. Tarbé 
(1851), p. 16; see now the edition by A. Wallenskéld (Société des Anciens 
Textes Frangais, 1925), p. 99, lines 33-40. 
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are rendered by the English poet 


And wite thou wel, withoute were, 

That thee shal seme, somtyme that nyght, 
That thou hast hir, that is so bright, 
Naked bitwene thyne armes there, 

All sothfastnesse as though it were. 
Thou shalt make castels thanne im Spayne, 
And dreme of joye, all but in vayne, 

And thee deliten of right nought, 

While thou so slombrest in that thought, 
That is so swete and delitable, 

The which, in soth, nys but a fable; 

For it ne shall no while laste.® 


The Roman de la Rose thus affords not only the earliest extant 
instance of the proverbial phrase “castles in Spain,” but an ex- 
cellent “ working definition ” as well. As for the “ castel” in The 
House of Fame, it is clearly a chateau aérien rather than a chateau 
(geographically) en Espagne, and even more lofty. What more 
magnificent apparition could a dreamer expect to find crashing 
about his ears? Certainly our modern figure “ to totter like a house 
of cards” is ineffectual by comparison. It may be that Chaucer 
was indebted to Nicole de Margival for the “ roche of yse” * upon 
which his castle was founded, but in its appropriateness the idea of 
such a “feble fundament,” it may be remarked in passing, would 
surely not be beyond the power of Chaucer’s own invention. In- 
vestigation into the history of our phrase, which has been traced, 
as Professor Robinson (p. 993) observes, by Morel-Fatio in 
Mélanges offerts 4 M. Emile Picot (Paris, 1913), 1, 335-42,° still 
leaves much to be desired. 


RoLtanp M. SMITH 
The University of Illinois 


* Robinson, p. 689, lines 2568-79. 

™See HF 1130 (with Robinson’s note, p. 893), and Sypherd, op. cit., pp. 
114 ff. 

8“ Guillaume de Lorris est-il l’inventeur de la locution devenue si 
célébre ou avait-elle cours avant lui? ... Il est beaucoup plus vraisem- 
blable d’admettre qu’au temps de Guillaume de Lorris la locution avait 
déja une valeur proverbiale, qu’elle avait pénétré dans le langage courant et 
que nul n’hésitait sur le sens & lui donner” (Morel-Fatio, p. 340). For 
later occurrences in English see NED., s.v. Castles in the air; Apperson, 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, p. 84. 
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LAWMAN’S GERNE™“MUDE 


The reason for Mr. Blenner-Hassett’s recent rejection’? of 
Great Yarmouth as Lawman’s Gernemude, in favor of Yarmouth 
in the Isle of Wight, is given in a single sentence: “There is no 
island near Great Yarmouth (Nf) and this place is hopelessly off 
any route from Ireland to Britanny.” In view of what Mr. 
Blenner-Hassett calls Lawman’s “ demonstrably inaccurate knowl- 
edge of the south coast of England,” it is not surprising to find 
Madden assuming that Lawman had Great Yarmouth in mind; 
the second half of Blenner-Hassett’s statement would thus appear 
to be less valid as an argument than the first half. Unfortunately, 
however, the claim that there is, or was, “no island near Great 
Yarmouth ” is inadmissible. As Palmer’s edition of Manship’s 
History of Great Yarmouth “ from the original manuscript written 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth ” states: “' The verye seate of that 
Towne [Greate Yermouthe], that ys to saye, the place and 
grounde whereuppon the Towne is buylded, and nowe dothe stand, 
was percell of a greate sande, lyinge within the mayne sea...” ? 
See also Palmer’s note, p. 48: “It is plain that the site of this 
town was under water at such time as the Romans possessed this 
part of England....” Nall further states: “This large sheet 
of water began to disappear as early as the fifth century; the sand 
collected at its entrance forming under the action of the waters 
an island, which gradually extending to the main land, became 
the peninsula on which Yarmouth is built.” * 

This it would appear that Madden’s comment (III, 425) re- 


1 MLN, tvit (1942), 179-81. 

?Charles J. Palmer, A Booke of the Foundacion and Antiquitye of ... 
Great Yermouthe (Great Yarmouth, 1847), p. 5. See further Palmer’s 
1854 edition of Manship’s History, p. 5, which cites Camden’s Britannia, 
fol. 477 (ed. 1610): “Iernemutha urbs ... Quae cum sit sita inter duo 
flumina salsa ... Which I thus English,—The City of Yarmouth... 
which although it be seated between two Salt floods ...” The discussion 
by Camden, which, though too long to be quoted here, should be read in 
this connection, appears in the first (ed. 1586, pp. 266-7) and all subsequent 
editions of the Britannia. 

* Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft (1866),1, 13. See also the early history 
in later guide-books, e.g., Ward-Lock & Co.’s Great Yarmouth and the 
Broads, 
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ferred to by Blenner-Hassett, p. 181, still holds, and that Lawman, 
with his notoriously hazy notions of geography, was probably 
thinking of the better-known Gernemude (= Great Yarmouth in 


Norfolk) .* 
Rotanp M. SMITH 


The University of Illinois 





THE CHRISTENING IN THE THREE ESTATES 


Three Vices in Lindsay’s Satire of the Three Estates employ the 
usual ruse of changing names and disguising themselves. Dissait 
becomes Discretion, a nobleman ; Falset becomes Sapience, a doctor 
of divinity ; and Flattery becomes Devotion, a monk. They perform 
the transition by christening one another: +? 


Falset. Cristin me, and I sall bapteiss the. 
Dissait. Be god and thairabowt mot it be; 
How will thow call me I pray the tell? 
Falset. Mary; I wat not how to call my sell. 
Dissait. Bot 3it anis name the bairnis name, 
Falset. Descretioun, descretioun, a goddis name. 
Dissait. I neid not now to cair for thrift, 
Bot quhat salbe my godbairne gift? 

Falset. I gif the all the divillis of hell. 
Dissait, Na, bruder, hald that to thy sell. 
Now sit doun; lat me bapteiss the. 

Bot 3it I wat not quhat to call the. 

Falset. I pray the, name the bairnis name. 


* Manship‘s History of Great Yarmouth, ed. Charles J. Palmer (Great 
Yarmouth, 1854), p. 198: “Some have supposed [Yarmouth to have been 
called “Great ”] to distinguish the town from one of the same name in 
the Isle of Wight...” The late date at which “ Great ” was prefixed to the 
name of Yarmouth would suggest that in Lawman’s time its inhabitants 
were perhaps unaware of the very existence of the Yarmouth on the Isle 
of Wight. It cannot be assumed, of course, that Lawman never heard of 
either Yarmouth; he may have known of both. 

1 Change of names among Vices occurs in a dozen early Tudor plays. In 
only one other of these, however, is there reference to a christening cere- 
mony. In Respublica, after much fun over the new names they will take, 
Avarice becomes Policy, Oppression becomes Reformation, and Adulation 
becomes Honesty. Oppression says to Avarice, “Thowe muste newe 
christen vs” (1. 377), but other than this line there is no indication in 
the text that any mock rite was performed. 
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Dissait, Sapience, Sapience, a goddis name 
Flattery. Bruder dissait, cum bapteiss me. 
Dissait. Than sit doun lawly on thy kne. 
Flattery. Now bruder, name the bairnis name. 
Dissait. Devotioun, in the divillis name. 
Flattery. The divill ressaif the, laidroun loun, 
Thow hes wat all my new schevin croun.* 


Now baptized, the Vices join in a drink. Hamer says the ceremony 
is not stated clearly.* The reason is only that the reader cannot 
distinguish visibly among the characters in the text. On the stage, 
however, where the audience saw as well as heard them, the dis- 
parity but similarity between their actions and those of priest, 
infant, and sponsor in the sacrament must have made the parody 
very clear. 

There are more points of parody upon the sacrament than Hamer 
annotates. The first of these points derives from the incongruity 
of Vices’ being priest, infants, and sponsors. The second derives 
from their functioning simultaneously as priest and infant, as 
priest and sponsor. Dissait, who is baptized first, is his own priest 
in one line, yet in the next has Falset for both priest and sponsor ; 
and similarly Falset, who is baptized second, and Flattery, who is 
baptized third, are their own priests, yet immediately have Dissait 
for both priest and sponsor. The extent of incongruity is shown 
by comparison of this and the real ceremony. In the real, the 
priest asks the infant’s name of the sponsor, who gives it. Then 
the priest repeats the name and says, “ Ego te baptizo in nomine 
Patris, et Filu, et Spiritus Sancti.” * But here Dissait, the infant 
in the fact of being baptized in the next line, is also the priest in 


* Ll. 1858-77 (Bannatyne text), The Works of Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, 1490-1555, ed. Douglas Hamer (Scottish Text Society, 1931-4), m1. 

® Tbid., Iv, 182. 

* Breviarium Romanum (Ratisbonae, 1923), I, 1 (appendix). See also 
J. W. Legg, ed., The Sarum Missal (Oxford, 1916), p. 131. Cf. The First 
and Second Prayer-Books of King Edward the Sixth (London and New 
York, [1910], p. 240). In the Middle Ages the formula of baptism was 
said in English as well as in Latin. Mirk states that 

Englysch or latyn, whether me sayb, 

Hyt suffyseth to the feyth, 

So that be wordes be sayde on rowe. 
Instructions for Parish Priests by John Myrc, ed. Edward Peacock, EETS, 
O. S., xxxr (1868, revised 1902), 5. 
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saying “name the bairnis name.” Falset is the sponsor in giving 
the name, “ Descretioun, descretioun.” Yet these very words con- 
stitute also the name as repeated by the priest, since they are 
followed in the same line by the same speaker by “a goddis name,” 
which corrupts the formula Ego te baptizo, etc. In the line 
“ Descretioun, descretioun, a goddis name” Falset is, therefore, 
both sponsor and priest. Identically this confusion exists in the 
baptism of Falset and Flattery also, except in the last Dissait says, 
not “a goddis name,” but “in the divillis name.” 

From this slightly climactic device, from Falset’s giving Dissait 
“all the divillis of hell,” from Dissait’s retorting, “hold that to 
thy sell,” and from Flattery’s saying to Dissait, “ The divill ressaif 
the” derives the third point of parody. For these imprecations 
reflect distortedly the triple renunciation of the devil by the infant 
through the sponsor before the actual baptizing.’ The fourth point 
is that the phrase “a goddis name” not only corrupts the essential 
forma of the sacrament * but also puns upon the oath in God’s name. 
The fifth is that, as shown by Flattery’s line, “'Thow hes wat all 
my new schevin croun,” the Vices actually use water, the essential 
matera of the sacrament. As well as liturgy, this mock christcning 
reflects non-liturgical customs connected with the real, as, for 
example, the gifts by the sponsors.’ In the Vices’ joining in a 
drink, it reflects the feast after the ceremony.® And as well as the 
liturgical renunciation of the devil, the imprecations, especially 
Flattery’s saying, “The divill ressaif the,’ may reflect the old 
Scotch custom of passing the newly baptized infant over a flame and 
saying, “ 'The flame receive thee now or never.” ® 


EDWIN SHEPARD MILLER 
Stephens College 


5 Legg, op. cit., p. 130: “Abrenuncias sathane. R. Abrenuncio. Et 
omnibus operibus eius, R. Abrenuncio. Et omnibus pompis eius. R. 
Abrenuncio.” See also W. G. Henderson, ed., Manuale et Processionale Ad 
Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Eboracansis, Surtees Society, txur (1874), 16, 
153*. Cf. First and Second Prayer-Books, p. 240. 

®See W. H. W. Fanning, “ Baptism,” Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 
1907-14), m, 262-3. 

™See John Brand, Observations on the Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain, ed. Sir Henry Ellis (London, 1908), 0, 83-5. 

8 See ibid., pp. 80-1, 85. 

* See ibid., p. 77. 














“MAGNIFICAT NUNC DIMITTIS” 


“MAGNIFICAT NUNC DIMITTIS” IN MISOGONUS 


In Misogonus, 11, iv, the “ saunce bell ” calls the priest, Sir John, 
to service while he is gambling, but he will not go, as he is losing. 
Though some of the servants urge him to go, lest he be “ bonably 
curste,” their master, Misogonus, and the prostitute, Melissa, coax 
him to play on. The clerk enters and tells him that the “ gaffers 
be all come a prety while since.” This suggests to Misogonus and 
Melissa that the clerk himself take the service, and Sir John agrees, 
“as longe as tis not ye holy tyme of lent.” He gives instructions: 


Fayth Jake its no matter an all thy lessons be lackinge 

Say a magnificat nunc dimittis and even end wth the crede 
Orgelus. What shall he leaue out ye saumes and his pater noster 
What good will ye crede doe without thos and his avy* 


Trying to identify the service, Bond points out ? that matins and 
prime begin with the paternoster, the Ave Maria, and the Apostles’ 
Creed. The fact is irrelevant. The service here is in the evening, 
as indicated by Sir John’s having said that his parishioners will be 
content “to misse service one night so they knowe I am well 
occupied.” * And between them vespers and compline as well as 
matins and prime contain the paternoster, the Ave Maria, and the 
creed.* The slipshod priest does not care what the clerk does.° 
He is made to prescribe a slipshod service that is neither the Roman 
vespers or compline on the one hand nor the Anglican evensong on 
the other. Bond suggests* that Orgelus, one of the servants, is 
“of the old persuasion,” since he would have the Ave Maria, which 
was omitted from the First Prayer Book, and psalms, which were 


1 Ll. 242-5, R. W. Bond, ed., Zarly Plays from the Italian (Oxford, 1911). 

* Ibid., p. 314. 

*L. 220. 

‘That it is the “saunce bell” which has rung does not invalidate the 
interpretation of an evening service, Though originally the bell rung at the 
Sanctus in Mass, the saunce bell had come to mean any bell that sum- 
moned the people to church. See NED. 

* For proper duties of a clerk at an evening service, see J. W. Legg, ed., 
The Clerk’s Book of 1549, Henry Bradshaw Society, xxv (1903), xix, xxvii, 
58, 63, 66, 77, 91. 
* Op. cit., p. 314. 
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reduced in number. But not all the timely innuendo is in his 
remonstrance. 

Equally topical is what Sir John says. He tells the clerk to 
“say a magnificat nunc dimittis.” This tag, neither Romish nor 
reformed, is a hybrid of the Canticle of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and the Canticle of Simeon—the Magnificat of vespers (Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum ...)* and the Nunc Dimittis of compline 
(Nunc dimittis servum tuum ...).8 Two offices, vespers and 
compline of the Breviary, were abridged and telescoped into one 
service in the Prayer Book, and the Magnificat and the Nunc 
Dimittis, which had been in separate offices in the Breviary, were 
now in the same service and were separated by only a lesson.® 
Although the canticles themselves are in English in the Prayer 
Book, the rubrics retain the Latin Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
The topical significance of Sir John’s prescribing “a magnificat 
nunc dimittis ” is that, by splicing two Latin rubrics of the new 
evening service, he is carrying ad absurdum the tendency of the 
Prayer Book to abridge and combine Roman rites. He tells the 
clerk even to end with the creed. That is how compline ends.*° 
He means that, for all he cares, the clerk might as well butcher the 
new service and go back to the old. The new and old were both 
controversially fresh in the minds of the audience. They must have 
known what Sir John meant as clearly as if he had said it flatly 
rather than shown an attitude incidentally through words that 
make, on the surface, merely a liturgical jumble. And they must 
have found the topical significance the more amusing for their 
having realized it themselves rather than been flatly told. 

Parody of the new Anglican service is counterbalanced by ridicule, 
at a remove, of the old Catholic offices. For the allusions are put 


7 Breviarium Romanum (Ratisbonae, 1923), I, 24. 

8 Tbid., p. 29. 

® The First and Second Prayer-Books of King Edward the Sixth (London 
and New York, [1910], pp. 28-9). Cf. pp. 356-7. 

10 Evensong in the First Prayer Book does not contain the Apostles’ 
Creed. It ends with the Athanasian Creed in “ the feastes of Christmas, 
Thepiphanie, Easter, Thascencion, Pentecost, and upon Trinitie Sonday.” 
All other times it ends with Benedictus. Ibid., pp. 29-31. In the Prayer 
Books of 1552 and 1559 it contains the Apostles’ Creed, but not at its 
end. See ibid., p. 358; W. K. Clay, ed., Liturgical Services of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Parker Society (1847), p. 65. 














TROILUS AND PILGRIMS IN WARTIME 4? 
into the mouths of a servant who is negligible in plot and characteri- 
zation and of a priest who is himself ridiculed in every line spoken 
by or to him. Somewhat the same ironical effect is achieved as 
when Bale satirizes popery by making a Vice praise it; only with 
Bale the object is serious propaganda for a cause, but here fun at 
the expense, not of liturgy, but of the priest. And the ridicule of 
him is conventional rather than seriously topical. For, as Bond 
points out,’ Sir John is simply a particularly lively specimen of 
the literary type often exemplified, as by the priests in Heywood’s 
John John, the Prodigal Son fragment, ballads, and jest books. 


EDWIN SHEPARD MILLER 
Stephens College 





TROILUS AND PILGRIMS IN WARTIME 


Professor Magoun has pointed out the existence of a literary 
tradition for the disguise as a pilgrim which Troilus contemplated 
in order to see Criseyde once more.* ‘Troilus’s specific aim, of 
course, was to take advantage of the latitude which medieval custom, 
the custom, to be sure, which Troilus knew best, ordinarily allowed 
pilgrims even in time of war. War, especially the often desultory 
medieval variety, could not extinguish the instinct for pilgrimage 
nor stop its practice. In general, the only pilgrims interfered with 
by any given power were those who were nationals of its immediate 
opponents. Two actual events, or what purport to be actual events, 
may be brought forward to illustrate what must have occurred on 
innumerable occasions, and which suggest that Chaucer might just 
as well have been inspired by commonplace events as by a migratory 
motif. 

Our two instances are well spaced in time, The first is part of 
the personally expounded saga of Giraldus Cambrensis. Few who 
profess the Middle Ages are unaware of his lengthy struggle to 
gain for himself the bishopric of St. David’s. In the summer of 
1203 Giraldus left Rome for the third and last time, having been 
once more futile and prolix in his own behalf, and having at least 
brought Innocent III to immoderate mirth by the clever if un- 


Op. cit., pp. exii-cxv. 
*F. P. Magoun, Jr., “‘Hymselven lik a pilgrym to desgise’: Troilus, 
v, 1577,” MLN., wrx [1944], 176-178. 
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seemly way in which he had cleared himself of a charge of horse- 
stealing. His journey home was first vexed by the importunities 
of his creditors and then by the adventure which concerns us: 


Transmensis itaque primo Lumbardia et postmodum Alpibus, longas et 
hispidas Burgundie dietas mensurantes cum Francie finibus appropin- 
quaremus, quia nunquam sola venire solent sicut nec scandala sic nec 
infortunia, cunctis gravior ceterisque periculosior casus accidit. Cum enim 
Castellionem super Sequanam jam prope et in conspectu haberemus; exiens 
a castello prepositus cum sequela sua ut ducis Burgundie senescallum 
adiret, nos et palmiferos, in quorum comitatu fuimus, ininerantes forte 
fortuito ex directo obvios habuit: qui cum peregrinos nostros precedentes 
jam preteriissent, archidiaconum ultimo venientem, ut moris habebat, 
ultimus ipsorum juvenis, scilicet uxoris prepositi frater, sub filtro pluviali 
ipsum attentius intuens, quesito statim nomine ipsius et audito, dixit ei, 
quod parumper expectaret. Et revocatis sociis prepositus accelerans, 
quexsivit quisnam esset. Et cum responsum esset, quod de Wallia, quia de 
terra regis Anglie fuit, qui Francorum regem infestabat, jussit eum et alios 
omnes causa ipsius capi et Castellionem duci; quod et factum fuit. Anxius 
igitur existens archidiaconus de captione sua, magis etiam anxius quod 
ejus occasione capti fuerunt socii et impediti, qui pace gaudere deberent 
peregrini, gravi premebatur utrinque dolore. Erant autem omnes fere 
Normanni et de partibus Rothomagi. Dicebant tamen se de Gisortio et 
partibus illis esse, quos tune temporis rex Francie detinebat occupatos; 
quoniam de terra regis Anglie, nec peregrini, nec clerici, nec monachi, vel 
ordinis cujusquam preterquam Cisterciensis, in Francorum regno, propter 
guerram inter reges, pacem habebant. Fuit autem inter palmiferos pres- 
byter unus revera Francus et non Normannus, Hic audacius accedens ad 
prepositum, et officioso propter sociorum liberationem utens mendacio, 
dixit et asseruit ipsos de Gisortii partibus esse, et palmiferos omnes, et 
Sepulchri Dominici peregrinos, preter archidiaconum solum, quem de Roma 
venientem Papie primo repererant. Quod quidem postremo dictum verum 
fuerat. Hoc tamen absque mendacio premisso nihil eis ad liberationem 
valuisset. Quibus auditis et fidem adhibens dictis, cunctos preter archi- 
diaconum et suos jussit prepositus liberari.? 


In the end, however, Giraldus is released and departs with the added 
pleasure of knowing that John of Tynemouth, the arch-foe who 
had given warning of his coming, was still in custody. 

The second instance is found in one redaction of Froissart and 
concerns an episode in the campaign in Guienne of 1345. The 
French under the count of |’Isle were besieging the English strong- 
hold of Auberoche in Périgord. The defenders found themselves in 
a bad way and tried to get a plea for help through to Henry of 


2 De Jure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesiae, in Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, 
ed. J. S. Brewer (Rolls Series, London), m [1863], 291-292. 
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Lancaster, then earl of Derby, the English leader in those parts. 
The messenger was captured and thrown back into Auberoche by a 
catapult with results immediately fatal to himself and apparently 
equally disastrous for the fortress, but: 

En ce prope jour ceste avenue vint dou varlet et de la lettre, passérent 
parmi l’oost pelerins de Flandres, liquel retournoient de Saint Jaque en 
Galise. On ne lor fist nul mal, mais toute courtoisie pour l’amour dou 
pelerinage; et orent & boire et & mengier en la tente dou conte de Laille, 
car ce fu uns moult vaillans preudoms, et qui moult amoit saint Jaque. 
Chil pelerin oirent parler dou varlet et de la lettre, et conment par un 
enghien il l’avoient renvoiiet en la ville: on ne se donnoit garde de euls. 
Qant il orent beu et mengié, il passérent oultre et vinrent ce soir jesir & 
Pellagrue qui estoit englesce. On ne lor demandoit partout riens, pour tant 
que il estoient pelerin de Saint Jaqueme. La chapitainne de Pellagrue 
lor demanda des nouvelles, pour tant que il avoient passet parmi l’oost 
devant Auberoce. Chil pelerin, qui nul mal n’i pensoient, li recordérent 
tout ce que il avoient veu et oi; et qant il li orent dit, il prist congiet & 
euls.* 

The news was brought to the earl of Derby and an apparent reverse 
was speedily turned into a smashing English victory. 

From the foregoing we see how easy it was for a pilgrim, espe- 
cially if he could allow himself to be a little untruthful on occasion, 
to move through enemy lines and from one hostile camp to another. 
Troilus would not have thought of presenting himself to the Greeks 
as a Trojan pilgrim, but rather as one from the out-lands of Asia 
Minor who had been in Troy to make his devotion to, let us say, the 
Palladion. If his assumed character were accepted he could expect 
a decent welcome, entertainment and a friendly exchange of infor- 
mation and gossip, in the course of which he might easily hope to 
see Criseyde. The remaining lines of the stanza are all too char- 
acteristic of Troilus’s fatal flaw: 

but he may nat contrefete 
To ben unknowen. of folk that weren wise, 
Ne fynde excuse aright that may suffise, 
If he among the Grekis knowen were; 
For which he wep ful ofte and many a tere. (v, 1578-1582). 
As so often before, he could not bring himself to take a chance, 
and this time there was no one to lead him “ by the lappe.” 


B. J. WHITING 


Harvard University 


* Chronicles, ed. S. Luce (Société de Histoire de France), mr [1872], 
286 (Ms. de Rome). 


4 
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NOTES SUR DEUX NOMS PROPRES DE LA 
COMEDIE HUMAINE 


On sait toute l’importance des noms propres pour Balzac. D’accord 
avec L. Sterne, il voyait dans ces sortes d’étiquettes sociales des 
“indices ” aussi caractéristiques que les autres marques de la per- 
sonnalité, et, comme romancier systématisant le monde moderne, 
il ne laissait 4 V’aventure aucun de ces détails d’un état-civil qu’il 
jugeait plus réel que l’onomastique hasardeuse de la réalité. Forgé 
de toutes piéces, un patronymique attribué 4 un personnage de la 
Comédie humaine portait malheur 4 celui-ci, comme un épiderme 
mal ajusté a une figure vivante. Inversement, un nom existant 
pouvait étre appliqué 4 l’un de ses héros—tel Z. Marcas—en dehors 
de toute convenance autre que la principale: la création d’individus 
fictifs, mais doués de leur microcosme intégral. 

Cette sollicitude quasi mystique fait regretter que le Who’s Who 
de la Comédie humaine, ce Répertoire préfacé par Paul Bourget 
qui en faisait.un de ses livres de chevet, se soit contenté de retracer 
la carriére “balzacienne” des figurants en question. I] serait 


intéressant, en effet, de rechercher l’origine probable de noms qui 
signifient tant de choses au gré de leur metteur en ceuvre—et qui 
doivent, dés lors, comporter tant de sens pour les lecteurs eux-mémes. 


“La Fosseuse ” est, dans le Médecin de campagne, le nom d’une 
pauvre fille un peu simple, mais spontanée au point de vivre comme 
un étre primitif jusqu’au jour ot le Dr Benassis s’efforce de ramener 
4 la normale la petite sauvagesse—qui pourrait bien étre le produit 
d’une présence moscovite dans les vallées savoisiennes en 1806. La 
Fosseuse devrait ce nom au fait que son pére supposé est un fossoyeur. 
Mais Balzac a certainement lu, pour son étude de Catherine de 
Médicis, la Collection Petitot des Mémoires relatifs a Histoire de 
France, tome xxxvil (Paris, 1823). Les Mémovwres de Marguerite 
de Valois, ou Marguerite de France, tiennent la plus grande place 
dans ce volume, et dés la page 168 une fantaisie du roi de Navarre, 
son volage époux, met en évidence le nom de Frangoise de Mont- 
morency, future baronne de Saint-Mars, et alors agée de quatorze 
ans, dite “ Fosseuse.” 


Le Roi mon mari commenga & s’embarquer avec. Fosseuse, qui était plus 
belle pour lors, toute enfant et toute bonne... . 
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Cette ingénue deviendra grosse et accouchera en 1581 d’une enfant 
mort-née, et il ne semble pas que la fille de Catherine de Médicis, 
elle-méme assez rancuniére pourtant, tienne la moindre rigueur a 
cette petite suivante qui “ dépendait d’elle ” et “se maintenait avec 
tant d’honneur et de vertu.” Sans que cette jeune personne, bien 
XVIe siécle 4 sa fagon, puisse étre donnée comme le prototype de 
la paysanne balzacienne de plus tard, une sorte de spontanéité pour- 
rait bien avoir passé, avec le nom lui-méme, de l’une 4 l’autre. 


C’est au contraire l’un des plus inquiétants aventuriers de la 
Comédie humaine qui semble devoir son nom 4 une autre lecture 
du grand romancier, lecteur omnivore comme on sait, et feuilletant 
du pommeau de sa fameuse canne les volumes les plus hétéroclites. 
Ferragus XXIII est l’un des Treize, et sous ce nom qui déguise 
celui de Bourignard, autrement bourgeois, il est le chef de l’Ordre 
des Dévorants (Les Treize, La Fille aux yeux dor). A ce titre, 
il est probable que ce personnage a une progéniture plus ou moins 
inattendue, et que la conception de quelques affiliés, dévoués l’un a 
Vautre dans leurs entreprises, tenant en leurs mains quelques 
activités importantes d’une société centralisée, a plus ou moins 
inspiré Napoléon III quand il n’était encore qu’un aventurier, et 
plus tard d’autres “ arrivistes ” de plus ou moins de mérite. 

Le nom de Ferragus est assez impressionnant, et bien fait pour 
désigner un chef de bande en costume ordinaire, avec une redoutable 
douzaine d’associés, préts 4 répondre 4 son appel et a entreprendre 
sur tel point donné cette lutte contre l’état social que le radicalisme 
de Vautrin en ces matiéres s’efforce de justifier avec tant de force 
satanique. Or il est probable que les vicissitudes de la légende, puis 
de ’imprimé, rattachent ce nom, tout de dureté, aux brumeuses 
traditions du Nord. Dans Ossian, Fergus est un neveu de Fingal; 
au IITe siécle, le roi légendaire Fergus fait passer les Scots d’Irlande 
en Ecosse. Enfin, sir Fergus, chevalier du roi Mark, est un ami de 
Tristan, et ’Arioste avait diiment fait une place, dans l’Orlando 
furioso, 4 un preux dont le nom dérive de celui-l4. Bien que Balzac 
semble devoir la désignation de son Gambara 4 des rencontres 
avoisinant ce poéme italien, Ferragus a tout lair de procéder 
ailleurs, sous cette forme elle-méme: Balzac n’a jamais été attiré, 
comme tant de ses contemporains plus ou moins renseignés, par le 
moyen Age, et des ceuvres telles que Clotilde de Lusignan ne témoi- 
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gnent guére de curiosités directes. Au contraire, la forme de 
Ferragus se rencontrait en toutes lettres dans une “ histoire philo- 
sophique,” préromantique s’il en fut, dont le modernisme du grand 
romancier a dti prendre connaissance pour comprendre les dis- 
positions de l’4me frangaise 4 la veille de la Révolution. II s’agit 
des deux petits volumes de Loaisel de Tréogate, Dolbreuse ou 
l’Homme du siécle ramené a ia Vérité par le Sentiment et par la 
Raison (Paris, 1785). Cette autobiographie, due 4 une plume qui 
bien souvent annonce en menu la grande maniére de Chateaubriand, 
met en scéne un baron et un comte vivant par imagination dans 
des temps a jamais abolis: 


Ils croyaient aux incroyables exploits des Roland, des Ferragus et des 
Renaud de Montauban (I, p. 10). 


C’est ainsi, par une indéniable “ alchimie,” que deux appellations 
caractéristiques du passé servaient 4 designer des figures, fort 
différentes, de l’incroyable galerie destinée 4 présenter 4 eux-mémes, 
et en plus clair, ’emmélement des temps nouveaux. 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
The University of California 
at Los Angeles 





FR. MIEVRE 


The etymology of this word is still unknown; Gamillscheg’s 
etymological dictionary has come the closest to offering a final 
clarification : 


MIEVRE ‘ ausgelassen,’ ‘ affektiert hdflich ’ 
13. Jhdt., wird zuerst von der Ziege gebraucht,’ ist heute als ‘ anspruchsvoll,’ 


2 As concerns the semantic development, Sainéan, Sources indigénes de 
Vétymologie fr. 11, 334, writes as follows: “ Miévre, s’est dit tout d’abord 
de la chévre. [Note: Comme en témoigne le plus ancien texte, le Renart 
le Nouvel du xi1* siécle: ‘Se kievre ki par jovence estoit si mievre,’ c’est- 
a-dire si faible, si chétive . . .]. La finale du mot est celle de chévre, et le 
vocable lui-méme a passé de la béte aux enfants [note: On lit dans une des 
Lettres de Chapelain de 1663 ...: ‘ Miévre est un mot du menu peuple 
et signifie jeune fripon, hargneux, volontaire, faiseur de niches et de 
désordre.’ Et Ménage affirme & son tour: ‘ Miévre se dit des enfants qui 
sont remuants et qui font toujours quelque petite malice ou quelque petite 
friponnerie *].” 
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‘ gekiinstelt,’ ‘ geziert ’ Modewort, s, Richter, ASSL ? 136, 271; vgl. dazu sav. 
muivre ‘von Tieren, die gefangen oder an einen neuen Ort gebracht, die 
Nahrungsaufnahme verweigern bése dreinschauen,’ frz. Schweiz maivro 
‘furchtsam, schwach,’ ‘schlecht gezihmt,’ St. Pol miév ‘ lebhaft,’ ‘ stiir- 
misch,’ norm. miévre ‘zart,’ ‘furchtsam,’ u. [nbekannter] H. [erkunft]. 

Mit norm. niévre ‘lebhaft,’ das Ménage als normanisch-mundartliche 
Form fiir miévre angibt, aus skandinavisch snéver ‘lebhaft,’ ‘ geschicht,’ 
Vising, AR 2.28, ist lautlich nicht méglich. ... 


The form mwivre in Savoy, a form evidently the closest to the 
original, reflects a -ui- (cf. mira ‘saumure’ < Lat. muri, Fr. 
mu(t)re) of which the alternate forms in -te- and -e- must be 
secondary developments. It is astonishing that Gamillscheg, who 
has worked through the whole Germanic part of the French vocabu- 
lary, fails to mention our word in his Romania Germanica; in my 
opinion it is clearly a representative of the MHG miirwe, OHG 
mur(w)wt, NHG miirbe ‘ tender, soft, weak, brittle’ (akin to O. Ir. 
metrb ‘ soft,’ Gr. papaivopa ‘to fade’): a murwi would have to be- 
come *mutrve, with the attraction of -i- into the stem, cf. *blari > 
blaire, *dulli > doille, *masi > mais (Language x1x, 157). The 
-ut- cluster * should give in mod. Fr. either -i- (vwide > vide) or 
-u- (muire > (saw) mure) ; perhaps we may be allowed to assume 
the first development: mivre,* and than the other development to 
miévre, as in cases of r+ cons. (virge > vierge, Meyer-Liibke, 
Hist. Gr. 1. 88). As for the metathesis -rv- > -vr-, this is similar 
to that illustrated by narwa (< NHG Narbe) > Fr. nafrer, navrer. 
The n- form in Norm. niévre may be compared with néfle < mes- 


* This writer misjudges the semantic kernel of the word when she states 
that the word developed from ‘lebhaft ausgelassen, nutwillig’ to ‘anspruchs- 
voll’ and then to ‘ gekiinstelt.’ Littré’s translation ‘en parlant de style, 
maniéré, prétentieux, efféminé’ must be taken as a whole: miévre is all 
these three at one time, and therefore nearly untranslatable into other 
languages. There is embodied in this word a typical reaction of the French 
against cheap sentimentalism (many things German appear to them as 
miévre): in this reference, Spanish has an equivalent in melindroso, 
American English in mushy, or namby-pamby. Alexander von Villers, in 
his ‘ Briefe eines Unbekannten’ (1887), has pointed out the singularity of 
this French word. The semantic shift must have started from ‘ wanton, 
wayward, sickly’ (said of children). 

*“ The diphthong ui is in O. Fr. notably unstable,” says T, A. Jenkins, 
Word Studies in French and English, p. 21 

*TI see this *mivre in the mwerie (= miévrerie) of the Mistere du Vieil 
Testament (15th cent.; Sainéan comments ‘ mot d’argot bagatelle’). 
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pilus, natte << mappa. The development from Germ. -w- to Fr. -v- 
is the same as that of *haswi > héve.® 
Leo SPITzER 





TWO ANNOTATIONS ON DONNE’S VERSE 


I 


In “A Valediction: of my name, in the window,” Donne, after 
descanting on this signature scratched in the glass, says to the 
woman of the poem: 


Thine eye will give it price enough, to mock 
The diamonds of either rock. 


The image is clear enough, but the last line of the couplet has 
never been correctly explained. What are “the diamonds of 
either rock”? ‘The answer to this question may be found in 
Anselmus Boetius de Boot’s Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia, a 
treatise first printed in 1609 and the most authoritative work on 
minerals in the Jacobean period. Here we find the diamond classi- 
fied according to Donne’s definition. 

Alii enim de rupe veteri, alii de rupe nova nominantur, neque duritie, 


neque colore, omnes conveniunt, omnes tamen tincturam recipiunt, quod 
illis proprium est, nulli aliae gemmae conveniens.* 


Donne’s line means then “all diamonds known to man” and sets 


the value of the lady’s viewing of his diamond inscribed name. 


II 


The Third Satyre has these lines: 


though truth and falshood bee 
Neare twins, yet truth a little elder is. (72-3) 


The interest of these lines is pointed by Samuel Butler’s subsequent 
adversative lines. 


5 The MHG miirwe was also used, among other things, of the ‘ tender’ 
bodies of women. 

1 Op, cit. (Lugduni Batavorum, 1636), p. 120. Grosart glosses this as 
diamonds from the East or West Indies. 





MELVILLE’S LECTURE IN NEW HAVEN 


Truth can be no older then 

The first original of men 

But Lying is much Antienter 

Ever since the Fall of Lucifer 

Who, b’ing the Patriarch of Lys, 
Then Raisd those older Family(s).? 


Philosophically, I should hesitate to decide which poet was right, 
but I am sure that Donne’s statement was’ the more conventional. 
It turns up in various places during his century. Samuel Bochart, 
the geographer, remarks, “ Necesse enim est ut veritas sit prior 
mendacio, cum mendacium nihil aliud sit quam curruptio veri- 
tatis.” * The usual authority given for this statement is Tertullian, 
and in his “ Adversus Praxen ” we find what is probably the first 
version of this notion. 


Quo peraeque adversus universas haereses iam hinc praeiudicatum sit id 
esse verum, quodcumque primum, id esse adulterum, quodcumque posterius.*‘ 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
The Johns Hopkins University 





A NOTE ON MELVILLE’S LECTURE IN NEW HAVEN 


The suggestion has been made’ that Herman Melville cancelled 
his New Haven lecture, scheduled by the Young Men’s Institute 
for December 30, 1857, because of an unfavorable editorial which 
was printed that morning in the New Haven Journal and Courier. 
If this were true, it would provide further corroboration of the 
theory that Melville after 1851 had become estranged from his 
public.2 We are indebted, however, to Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., for 


2 Satires (ed. R. Lamar, Cambridge, 1928), p. 184. 

* Opera omnia (Lugduni Batavorum, 1712), UH, 2. 

“Opera (ed., A. Kroymann, Lipsiae, 1906), p. 229. Joseph Hall dis- 
cusses this question, too, and gives Tertullian as his source. Works 
(Oxford, 1863) v, 307. 

1 By A. S. P. in American Notes & Queries, u, No. 7 (October, 1942), 
pp. 111-112. The editorial referred to is reproduced in the article. 

2 William Braswell, for example, maintains that Pierre was written in 
a mood of bitterness occasioned by the adverse critical reception of Mardi 
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citing Melville’s account book to show that a fee of fifty dollars 
was collected for the lecture and also for explaining the silence of 
the reviewers.* He points out what is clearly evident from a 
perusal of newspapers of a century ago, that they gave little space 
to reviews. Melville’s lecture, which was prominently announced 
in the Journal and Courier and in the Daily Palladium but which 
evoked no retrospective eulogies until years later,® merely received 
the normal journalistic treatment of the day. 

Documentary proof of Melville’s appearance on the lecture 
platform of the College Street church in New Haven is provided 
in an official report by the executive committee of the Young Men’s 
Institute, dated May 19, 1858.6 Here Melville’s lecture is un- 
equivocally recorded as having been delivered on December 30 of 
the preceding year. 

So far as the “ unfavorable ” editorial of the Journal and Courier 
is concerned, its reference to Melville’s “ordeal of misapprehen- 
sion” seems to constitute not an attack upon Melville but a 
chivalrous effort to smooth his way. In his history of the Institute, 
William Borden tells of difficulties which arose during the eighteen- 
fifties after certain lecturers had offended the conservative citizenry 
by speaking out on racial and religious issues. The dispute was 
resolved, says Borden, when “the names of Wendell Phillips and 
Theodore Parker were dropped from the list of lecturers. . . .”7 
This, I think, throws light on the insistence of the Journal and 
Courter’s writer upon the fact that Melville’s lecture was to be 
“purely artistic, and of course [could] rouse no jealous solicitude 
in regard to any possible connection between it and questions of 
current politics, or the vexed questions of theological dispute.” The 
admonitory tone of the editorial seems to me to be directed at the 


and Moby-Dick. See his “The Satirical Temper of Melville’s Pierre,” 
American Literature, vil, No. 4 (January, 1936), pp. 424-438. 

® See American Notes & Queries, 11, No, 3 (June, 1943), pp. 40-41. 

* As usual, on “ Roman Statuary.” 

5 William Alanson Borden, in his An Historical Sketch of the New 
Haven Young Men’s Institute ... etc. [New Haven, 1904], mentions Mel- 
ville among the eight or ten outstanding lecturers of the Institute series 
(p. 10). 

"s Reports Submitted at the Annual Meeting, May 19th, 1858, by the 
Executive Committee ... etc. (New Haven, 1858), p. 14. 

7 Loc. cit. 
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New Haven public rather than at Melville. The journalist, whose 
direct references to the lecturer are on the whole very favorable, 
was no doubt seeking to allay any fears which might exist with 
respect to the nature of Melville’s topic. 


Tyrus HILLWway 
Milford, Connecticut 





A QUOTATION BY HAZLITT FROM ROUSSEAU 


In his essay, “ On the Character of Rousseau”? Hazlitt makes 
his first use of the passage from Rousseau, “There are, indeed, 
impressions which neither time nor circumstances can efface.” The 
quotation, in French, and in a fuller form appears later in “ Mr. 
Coleridge’s Lay Sermon” and in “ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets.” Hazlitt has undoubtedly quoted from memory, for his 
French ? is inexact and he has telescoped what is really a lengthy 
passage in Rousseau. P. P. Howe, in his Centenary edition, refers 
to the quotation only as unacknowledged. It has been incorrectly 
assigned in a number of anthologies, for example, in Woods, English 
Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Movement, to Confessions, 11, 7. 
The passage actually occurs in La Nouvelle Héloise, v1, 7, a letter 
from St. Preux to Mde. de Wolmar. 


WAYNE D. CLARK 


Fishburne Military School, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





GOOD ANGLO-SAXON 


It is well known that Anglo-Sazon is a word of many meanings.” 
The following quotation, however, may nevertheless have some 


1The Round Table, 24, April 14, 1816. 

*“Tl y a des impressions que ni le tems ni les circonstances peuvent 
effacer. Dusse-je vivre des siécles entiers, le doux tems de ma jeunesse ne 
peut renaitre pour moi, ni s’effacer jamais dans ma mémoire.” 

See my discussions in RBS., v, 173-85; MLN., xiv, 178-9; Anglia, Lv, 
4-8; English Journal (College Ed.), xix, 639-51; and Amer. Speech, t-v, 
passim, 
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interest for the lexicographer, as additional evidence of current 
usage: 

Upon returning to the ship we found General Clarke waiting for us... 
the pride he seemed to take in speaking English as though he had never 
seen the inside of a grammar school. ... But sometimes he would forget 


that he was supposed to be a ‘regular guy,’ and his speech . . . would be 
good Anglo-Saxon, and grammatically flawless.? 


Here Anglo-Saxon obviously means, not ‘ plain English’ but simply 
‘ English.’ 
Kemp MALONE 





REVIEWS 


Magic and Natural Science in German Baroque Literature. A 
Study in the Prose Forms of the Later Seventeenth Century. 
By F, H. Wacman. Columbia University Press. 1942. 


178 pp. $2.25. 


The author, in investigating the novel and the popular literature 
of the time between 1640 and 1700 (pp. 5 ff.), aims at “ a presenta- 
tion of the attitudes toward the natural phenomenon expressed in a 
cross-section of baroque literature” (p. 5). In addition, he intends 
to explore “ the transitional nature of German literature” of that 
period (p. 3) and its relation to the literature of the Aufklarung 
in Germany (p. 10, and in general ch. 1), at least as concerns this 
one particular aspect of the complex problem. 

Wagman first makes it clear that the pre-scientific world picture 
inherited from the past (ch. 11) still was of considerable importance 
for the writers in question (ch. 111-Iv). But then he proceeds to 
show that this “ traditional material” (p. 51) does by no means 
form the major element in their explanation of events. The belief 
in the autonomy of God-created nature, or, to express it more 
terminologically, deism, was widely current among the literati (ch. 
v). Where pansophistic theories continued to hold sway, they 
appeared in a “ modernized ” form; sympathy and antipathy were 
considered not mysterious but natural powers (ch. v1). Generally 
speaking, a search for rational causality made itself felt (ch. vit) ; 
scepticism toward the supernatural, insistence on understanding 


2 James Norman Hall, Lost Island (Boston, 1944), p. 160. 
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through one’s own efforts were prevalent (p. 104). Finally, re- 
liance on experience rather than on authority was advocated in 
regard to man’s approach to nature (ch, vill) and in regard to his 
comprehension of the social order and of social behavior (ch. 1x). 

These, in brief, are the results of Wagman’s analysis which is 
wholly convincing in its careful and cautious interpretation of the 
testimony. One must also agree with the author’s claim that the 
literature under consideration, these dusty and now rarely opened 
books which he has scrutinized with patience and sympathetic under- 
standing, indeed give evidence of the living thought of the Baroque. 
Deism was preached by philosophers and scientists of the day; 
confidence in what can be observed even where observation con- 
tradicts authority, was characteristic of the newly developing 
science. But while I fully accept Wagman’s thesis, I feel impelled 
to take issue with his evaluation of the intellectual forces which 
brought about the new attitude toward nature and life and which 
consequently should be responsible also for the stand taken in the 
novel and the popular literature (cf. especially ch. x). 

The belief in the autonomy of nature, the fight against magic, 
are traced by Wagman to the ancients, to Renaissance philosophy, 
to Paracelsus. Descartes is not even mentioned in this connection 
(pp. 152 f.; ch. v). Yet, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, Germany was swept by Cartesianism—which was widely 
taught at the universities—-and it was Descartes’ physics that 
enthroned deism. When Francisci compared nature to a clock (p. 
62), he was using the famous deistic simile first employed by the 
German Taurellus (1547-1606) and made popular through Des- 
cartes’ theories and the discussion of his view. Again, in analyzing 
empiricism, Wagman rejects any thought of Baconian influence 
(pp. 156 f.; ef. p. 120). However, Bacon’s philosophy exercised 
its charm over many of the German intellectuals. The young 
Leibniz stood in awe of Bacon. Pufendorf gave credit to him for 
his share in “the more beautiful flowering of philosophy in our 
age.” Daniel Morhof, the encyclopaedist, whose mentality so closely 
resembled that of the authors of the novels and of the popular 
writings, was an enthusiastic follower of Bacon.? A general interest 
in Baconism follows with certainty from the fact that in 1654 some 
of the philosopher’s treatises were translated into German (p. 158, 
n. 8). The baroque writers, who treated natural as well as social 
problems empirically and yet clung to a metaphysics of teleology 


2Concerning Descartes’ influence on Germany cf. W. Dilthey, “ Studien 
z. Geschichte d. deutschen Geistes, Leibniz und sein Zeitalter,” Gesammelte 
Schriften, m1, 1927, pp. 22f.; H. Hettner, Geschichte d. deutschen Literatur 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1928, pp. 23 ff. (1, 1, 1648-1720, “ Die Ein- 
wirkung der fremden Philosophie”). 

2Cf. St. B. L. Penrose, Jr., The Reputation and Influence of Francis 
Bacon in the Seventeenth Century, Diss. Columbia, 1934, pp. 103 ff. (Later 
German interest in Bacon). 
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(pp. 56 ff.), were in accord with Bacon. They were also Baconians 
in explaining sympathy and antipathy by reference to the media- 
tion of “Geisterlein” (pp. 73 f.; 82f.). It is hardly by chance 
that one of these men, Harsdérfer, mentions Bacon repeatedly (p. 
158, n. 8). And Lohenstein’s “thrust at the reliability of the 
testimony of the ancients in general ”—for deceit and lies are just 
as old as truth (p. 128)—reads like a paraphrase of Bacon’s 
criticism of antiquity. 

On the other hand, Wagman emphasizes Jungius’ significance for 
the intellectual life of the Baroque (pp. 158f.; 15). Yet even 
Leibniz, who profoundly admired Jungius, did not go farther than 
to maintain that Jungius would have been able to create a new 
system of science, had he lived later and had he found the support 
of others. With due respect for Jungius’ historical merit, he can- 
not be singled out as the inspirer of the new era. Moreover, as 
again Leibniz attests, Jungius’ work was known only to a few in 
Germany, and I am not aware of any evidence for the assumption 
that Jungius’ ideas were disseminated by those among his friends 
and pupils who held academic positions.* As regards Wagman’s 
contention that the various societies of German intellectuals fur- 
thered scientific research (p. 158), one must retort that this was so 
at most in the first part of the seventeenth century. After 1650 
they either ceased to exist, or they became, with one or two excep- 
tions, Sprachgesellschaften in the literal sense of the word.* Nor 
can the communication between German scholars and foreigners 
of international prominence (pp. 158 f.) have done more than ac- 
centuate the new ethos. Not everybody corresponded with Gallileo, 
Campanella and Comenius. The change in the outlook of a whole 
generation is scarcely to be accounted for by letter writing. 

It seems to me, then, that it was mainly the philosophies of Des- 
cartes and Bacon that worked as ferment in the disintegration of 
the old and in the constitution of the new. Or rather, the same 
forces that caused the acceptance of their systems among those bent 
on metaphysical and methodical enquiries, were likewise active in 
those who wrote for the general reader, expressing his thoughts and 
yearnings of the time. This hypothesis makes Wagman’s own 
theory of the transitional character of baroque literature more 
plausible. For Bacon’s achievement and that of Descartes formed 
the connecting link in the development from the Renaissance to 
the Enlightenment. Furthermore, taking into account the influence 
of these two philosophies, one can understand better, I think, why 
in the novel and in the popular literature, as is clear from Wagman’s 


* For the work done in recent years in regard to Jungius, cf. in general 
Beitrige zur Jungius-Forschung, Festschrift d. Hamburgischen Universitat 
anlisslich ihres zehnjahrigen Bestehens, ed. A. Meyer, 1929, Leibniz’ 
relation to Jungius has been analyzed by E. Cassirer, ibid., pp. 21 ff. 

“Cf. Dilthey op. cit., pp. 19ff. But cf. also Wagman, pp. 113ff., 
especially pp. 117 ff. 
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analysis, rationalism and empiricism were not properly balanced. 
I do not mean to impute that Descartes was negligent of experience 
or that Bacon was oblivious of reason. But each of these men 
stressed his favorite principle to the utmost. As far as Germany is 
concerned, the reconciliation of both was not attempted before 
Leibniz; in some respects it was not attained until later. Nor is it 
astonishing that the baroque writers were hazy in their views about 
the experiment (p. 129). So was Bacon, much as he talked about 
the experimental method, and Descartes did not clarify the issue 
either. It was the second half of the seventeenth century that wit- 
nessed the first steps in the direction of the controlled experiment, a 
fact not sufficiently stressed by Wagman (pp. 116 f.). Last but not 
least, from the vantage point of Cartesianism I should hesitate to 
see in the idealistic ethics of the courtly novel, its Stoic flavor, an 
unreal trait (p. 137), and to extoll the merely empizical evaluation 
of moral attitudes in the bourgeois novel as progressive (pp. 148 f.). 
The Cartesians of that day trusted in generosity as the highest 
virtue, and their trust had no foundation other than in reason. 
The popular writings, in their rejection of an a priori ethics were 
one-sided, just as they were unmindful of the value of the then 
new mathematical approach to nature which, according to Wagman, 
is mentioned only once, and by Thomasius at that (p. 106). 

To conclude: in the book under review unusually interesting 
material has been unearthed and lucidly presented. But the his- 


torical interpretation of the facts assembled, in my opinion, de- 
cidedly requires modifications. 


Lupwic EDELSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Vom Adel des Geistes. Gesammelte Reden von GOTTFRIED BOHNEN- 
BLUST. Ziirich: Morgartenverlag (1943). 516 S. 


Die Rede als Kunstform hat in der deutschen Literatur ver- 
haltnismissig wenig Pflege gefunden. Gegen das “ Rhetorische ” 
hat der Deutsche vielfach ein unberechtigtes Vorurteil und Miss- 
trauen. Den Akademiereden der Franzosen, den Parlamentsreden 
der Englander haben die Deutschen nicht viel Ebenbiirtiges an. 
die Seite zu stellen. Ausnahmen, wie etwa Goethes Logenreden, 
Schillers akademische Antrittsvorlesung, Jacob Grimms schéne 
Rede iiber das Alter, bestiatigen nur die Regel. 

Es ist daher ein seltener Fall, dass ein Universititsprofessor 
einen starken Band “ Gesammelte Reden ” vorlegt. Aber der Ver- 
fasser, Gottfried Bohnenblust, Professor der deutschen Literatur 
an den Universititen Genf und Lausanne, ist selber ein Ausnahme- 
fall: Gelehrter, Denker, Dichter und Musiker in einer Person, in 
germanischer wie in romanischer Sprache, Literatur, Geschichte 
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und Kultur gleicherweise zu Hause, und alle diese Elemente zu 
harmonischer Hinheit verschmolzen. Die bei festlicher Gelegen- 
heit gehaltene Rede ist offenbar eine seiner Eigenart besonders 
entsprechende Form, und ohne seinen iibrigen Leistungen zu nahe 
zu treten, darf man sagen, dass er in jener sein Bestes und 
Wertvollstes gegeben hat. Es war daher ein gliicklicher Gedanke 
des Ziircher Morgarten-Verlags, Bohnenblust gelegentlich seines 
sechzigsten Geburtstages zu einer abgerundeten Sammlung seiner 
Reden zu, veranlassen. Und es hitte nicht erst der wohlverdienten 
Auszeichnung durch die Schillerstiftung bedurft, um diesem Bande 
auf eine weit iiber die Grenzen der Schweiz hinausreichende Beach- 
tung Anspruch zu geben. 

Die 36 hier vereinigten Reden erstrecken sich iiber einen Zeit- 
raum von fast 25 Jahren; die friiheste ist Bohnenblusts Ziircher 
Antrittsrede von 1919, die letzte eine Radio-Ansprache aus dem 
Sommer 1943. Sie sind aber nicht in chronologischer Folge 
angeordnet, sondern nach sachlichen Gesichtspunkten. In der 
Mehrzahl lagen sie bereits im Druck vor, teils in Broschiirenform, 
teils in Zeitschriften. Sie wurden jetzt, wie eine Notiz am Schluss 
des Inhaltsverzeichnisses besagt, “auf Grund das gesprochenen 
Wortes wiedergegeben, aber so tiberarbeitet, dass sie heute verant- 
wortet werden kénnen.” Viele von ihnen sind zuerst in der von 
Bohnenblust gegriindeten, um das Schweizer Geistesleben sehr 
verdienten Genfer Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Kunst und Literatur 
gehalten worden, andere bei Universitaits- und Vereinsfeiern, zu 
Gedenktagen, Jubilien usw. 

Bohnenblust hat die Reden in drei Abteilungen zu je zwolf 
Stiicken gegliedert. Die erste Reihe, “ Grésse und Grenze des 
Menschen ” betitelt, beschiftigt sich hauptsichlich mit ausser- 
schweizerischen Geistesgréssen. Vier von ihnen sind Goethe gewid- 
met, dessen Beziehungen zur Schweiz Bohnenblust ja auch in einem 
eignen gehaltvollen Werk behandelt hat, je eine Bach, Beethoven, 
Matthias Claudius, Kant und Eichendorff, Die zweite Reihe 
bringt Reden iiber “ Eidgenossen ” der letzten zweihundert Jahre: 
drei iiber Spitteler, dem Bohnenblust noch personlich nahegestanden 
hat, je eine iiber Lavater, Gotthelf, Keller, Meyer, Leuthold, Adolf 
Frey, J. V. Widmann, Meinrad Lienert und Maria Waser. In der 
dritten Abteilung, “ Eidgenéssischer Humanismus,” werden allge- 
meine, besonders kulturpolitische Fragen vom Schweizer Stand- 
punkt aus behandelt. An der Spitze steht hier die programmatische 
Abhandlung “ Vom Adel des Geistes,” die der ganzen Sammlung 
den Titel gegeben hat. Es folgen Reden iiber Hidgendssischen 
Humanismus, Von der Freiheit eidgendssischen Geistes, tiber 
Vaterlandsliebe, Autoritit, Freiheit, Demokratie und Kultur, die 
Bedeutung der Universititen fiir das geistige Leben usw. Den 
Schluss bilden einige geographisch orientierte Untersuchungen: 
Italien in der Dichtung der deutschen Schweiz, Genf und die 
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deutsche Schweiz, Genfs Weltwirkung, Lob der Waadt in deutscher 
Dichtung. 
Auf den Gehalt der einzelnen Reden kann an dieser Stelle 
natiirlich nicht naher eingegangen werden. Die angefiihrten 
Themen zeigen ja bereits, wie weit der Rahmen zeitlich, raumlich 
und geistig gespannt ist. Wir miissen uns hier auf einige allge- 
meine Hinweise beschranken. So verschieden die Reden nach 
Inhalt und Form sein mégen, so sind sie doch beredte Zeugnisse 
eines einheitlichen Geistes, einer fest in sich begriindeten, eigen- 
wiichsigen Persdnlichkeit. Was ihnen vor allem den unverwech- 
selbaren Charakter aufprigt, ist die alles durchdringende Ehrfurcht ; 
—Ehrfurcht vor dem Geiste in jeder Form, vor dem Genie, vor 
den geschichtlich gewordenen Machten. Aber es ist die Ehrfurcht 
eines freien und reifen Geistes, der nicht kritiklos vergéttert, son- 
dern zu richten und zu sichten, zu messen, zu vergleichen und zu 
begrenzen weiss. So wenig sich der Schweizer Standpunkt des 
Verfassers je verleugnet (bis zu gelegentlichen kieinen sprachlichen 
Helvetismen), so ist der Gesichtskreis doch nirgends durch die 
Schweizer Berge beengt; vielmehr dringt der Blick von ihren 
Hohen weit in die umliegende Welt hinaus. Man atmet iiberall 
jenen echten, sympathischen Geist des Humanismus, dem Vater- 
land und Menschheit nicht Gegensiatze, sondern konzentrische 
Kreise sind. Alles ruht auf dem Grunde eines gediegenen, weiten 
und tiefen Wissens, das sich aber nirgends pedantisch aufdrangt. 
Die Sprache ist kernig, reich an geistreichen, schlagenden Formu- 
lierungen (mit Vorliebe fiir Antithesen und Chiasmen), rhetorisch 
im besten Sinne des Wortes, zuweilen zu dichterischem Schwung 
gesteigert, wie z. B. in der hinreissenden Rede: “ Was heisst : Unser 
Vaterland ” ? Friedrich Theodor Vischers bekanntes Wort, dass eine 
Rede keine Schreibe sei, bewahrt sich hier nicht: diese Reden geben 
dem Leser ebensoviel wie dem Hérer. Mégen sie auch jenseits des 
grossen Wassers deren recht viele und aufmerksame finden! 


EDUARD BEREND 
Geneva 





Tristan und fsolt. A Poem by Gottfried von Strassburg. Edited 
with introduction, notes, glossary and a facsimile. By AuausT 
Cross. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1944 (German Mediaeval 
Series, ed. by H. G. Fiedler, Section A, Vol. m1). Pp. liv + 
185. 


By the courageous publication of his “German Mediaeval Series,” 
Basil Blackwell of Oxford demonstrates fully that in spite of the 
war and the difficulties incidental to it, interest in the study of the 
German language and literature has by no means waned in the 
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English speaking countries. Bostock’s Der Arme Heinrich (1941) 
and Gough’s Meier Helmbrecht (1942) are now followed by Closs’ 
Tristan und Isolt, the third volume in a series of MHG texts super- 
vised by H. G. Fiedler, The chief merit of this edition lies in a 
masterful discussion of the history and literary value of this epic, 
presented in the introduction, combining in a condensed, compre- 
hensive and scholarly way the results of old and recent research in 
this field and thus offering a short, thorough study of the Tristan 
saga in its various aspects. After painting a broad and colorful 
background of medieval life in Aquitaine, Provence, England and 
France, the author points to Eleanor of Poitou as the central figure 
of courtly love and culture in the twelfth century. Connected with 
her marriage is the story of the Urtristan (c. 1150), which because 
of its unsolved and perhaps insoluble problems leaves the role of 
Bledhericus (Breri) as a transmitter of Cymric tales, his “ Welsh ” 
or “ Bretonnized ” Tristan-version and consequently Thomas’ de- 
pendency on this Urtristan of necessity still open to further dis- 
cussion. Another copy of this Urtristan, Estoire (c. 1180), served 
as a source for Hilhart von Oberge’s (and Béroul’s) fragmentary 
epic, written between 1180 and 1190, which in its turn was used by 
Ulrich von Tiirheim (c. 1240) and Heinrich von Freiberg (c. 
1290), who continued Gottfried’s unfinished work, thus introducing 
the saga to the German public at large (Hans Sachs). Gottfried’s 
own source, however, was the Anglo-Norman epic Tristan by 
Thomas, written between 1155 and 1170 (but c. 1185 acc. to R. S. 
Loomis). After elucidating the difference between the old saga and 
Thomas’ version in contents and motivation, the author analyzes 
the tripartite structure of the story, viz. the Mérolt-saga (David 
and Goliath parallel), the Quest of the Princess with the Golden 
Hair (dangerous journey to win a bride and the nephew’s love for 
his uncle’s bride), and Isolt of the White Hands. Slowly we see 
Gottfried’s version growing out of Thomas’ model with all its 
originality, its newer psychological approach, its moral philosophy 
(mordliteit = kalokagathia), his concept of Minne and use of 
allegory (magic potion). Finally the author investigates the 
formal problems involved in the tale, such as Gottfried’s classic 
sense, his metre, style and language, It is only natural in com- 
paring Gottfried with Wolfram that the editor should extol the 
former as the unexcelled master of MHG literature. In the chapter 
dealing with the popularity of the Tristan story in medieval Europe 
one would have welcomed an important reference furnished in the 
Roman de Renart (ed. E. Martin, Vs. 2389 ff.), which quite sur- 
prisingly acknowledges its Breton origin, and together with the 
stories of Chévrefeuille, Norton and St. Brendan, considers a 
knowledge of it a prerequisite to all education. 

As to the presentation of the text, Closs’ edition offers no 
problems. Since the present situation has made a comparative 
study and collation of the various MHG Tristan-MSS impossible, 
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the editor thought it best to use a recent text and reprinted R. 
Bechstein’s critical edition of 1923, which is based on MSS M 
(cgm. 51) and H (Cod. Pal. Germ. 360), disregarding the occa- 
sional good suggestions of the W-group, so cleverly used in Golther’s 
edition. Closs, however, preferred to shorten the MHG poem con- 
siderably. Out of a total of 19,416 verses comprising Gottfried’s 
work, we are given all together about 7,000 lines in selected portions, 
Ktather uneventful chapters, such as Heimfahrt und Rache (6067- 
5870), Marjodo (13455-13676), and List wider List (13677-14238) 
are excluded, while important chapters, such as the Accolade, the 
Love-Potion, Brangaene, the Rotte and the Harp, Melét, and 
particularly the final chapters are almost complete, Wherever 
chapters are shortened, it is done without depriving the reader of 
important developments of the plot. Bechstein’s edition, how- 
ever, has frequently been ameliorated and cleared of misprints and 
errors. For the benefit of the English-speaking student, for whom 
the whole series is intended, difficult MHG idiomatic passages, 
phrases, and words are given in the footnotes in English, inter- 
spersed with German and MHG references and grammatical notes 
from other editions. With reference to the well-chosen select 
bibliography, the war unfortunately has made it impossible for the 
author to use the latest contributions, particularly periodical 
literature after 1940 (Stolte, de Boor). The references to H. Paul’s 
article (p. xxiv) in the Sitzungsberichte der Miinchner Ak., 1895, 
as well as S. Singer’s article (p. xxii) in the Abh. der Berliner Ak., 
1918 need specifications as to section and page (Bayer. Ak. der 
Wiss., philol., philosph. und hist. Cl., pp. 317-427 and Abh. der 
Preuss. Ak. der Wiss., Philos.-hist. Klasse, pp. 1-19, respec- 
tively). The book is finished by a MHG-English glossary con- 
taining about 800 items (such words as schapelekin, ungebaere, 
iteniuwe, and wildenaere might have been included either in the 
glossary or the notes), followed, not as one might expect by an 
index of names, but by the thirty-one well-known Rules of Love 
from Andreas Capellanus’ treatise De Amore libri tres, in Latin 
and English. The author’s inspiring presentation of the history 
of the saga, his thorough scholarship shown in the discussion of the 
problems, and the practical arrangement of the text and notes make 
this book very desirable for class use in English speaking countries. 


Hunter College CarL SELMER 





English Literary Criticism: The Medieval Phase. By J. W. H. 
Arxtns. Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. $3.00. 


Professor Atkins has written an illuminating book about matters 
that greatly needed light. If he has not been able to clarify every 
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obscurity, he has at least made the dark places visible; and he has 
succeeded in mapping firmly the general course followed by literary 
critics in England from the eighth to the sixteenth century. He 
was admirably prepared for the task by the studies to which we owe 
his two earlier volumes on Literary Criticism in Antiquity. One 
of the most valuable chapters of the present book, indeed, which 
sketches the critical tradition inherited from Greece and Rome, 
could have been written by no one less versed than the author in 
classical and post-classical literature. Of paramount importance to 
the later course of criticism, as he shows very expertly, was the 
narrowed scope of rhetorical thinking which was the result in part 
of political convulsions and in part of ecclesiastical influences. Yet 
the break with the classical tradition was far from complete, else 
the literary history of England—on the outer edge of the world— 
could not have been what it was during the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

To Bede and Alcuin Professor Atkins quite properly devotes a 
chapter, paying just tribute to the wide learning and intellectual 
vigor of the one and the quickening influence of the other at a 
critical period in the history of European thought. He is less happy, 
it seems to me, in his brief reference to events of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Although such leaders of the Benedictine revival 
as Dunstan and A‘lfric were “animated primarily by aims of a 
social or religious kind,” they cannot justly be said to have neg- 
lected “the furtherance of literary culture.” To forget the highly 
interesting activities of this period, with its renewed continental 
affiliations, is to see in false perspective the greater achievements 
of the twelfth century. Of those achievements, exemplified in the 
work of John of Salisbury, Professor Atkins gives an excellent 
account, though he is somewhat less than consistent in arguing that 
the study of dialectic simultaneously checked and stimulated literary 
studies (pp. 63-65). Nothing but praise should be said, I think, of 
the discriminating analysis to which the works on poetics by 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf and John of Garland are subjected. The im- 
portance of their treatises to an understanding of medieval poetry 
is perhaps more forcibly stated than by anyone heretofore. Of great 
value, too, is the chapter on the cross-currents of the thirteenth and 
earlier fourteenth centuries, which suffers only from its brevity. 

In his final chapters devoted to writings in the vernacular Pro- 
fessor Atkins sketches the continuity of the critical spirit from 
Chaucer’s time to the end of the sixteenth century, showing by 
abundant evidence how the medieval tradition retained its influence 
on the thought and the writing of the Renaissance. These chapters 
are highly to be commended, even though in certain details the 
author interprets Chaucer somewhat oddly. The notion, for example, 
that Chaucer was addressing “a popular audience” rather than 
one of highly literate quality is surely erroneous. The manuscript 
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tradition indicates, to be sure, that his poems were appreciated by 
a relatively large number of persons, but not that he was writing 
for anything but a restricted circle. In Sir Thopas he was parodying 
not “the degenerate rhyming romances of the day” (p. 152), but 
the truly “ popular ” verse which he and his kind must have thought 
both crude and absurd, aping with fatal differences as it did the 
French romances of an earlier day. One wonders, too, what Pro- 
fessor Atkins means by “ the liberties in expression taken by the 
Franklin ” (p. 156), the manner of whose tale has little relation- 
ship to the humorous apology by which it is prefaced. It seems to 
me, furthermore, that there is no warrant for the statement that 
Chaucer used the words “ poesye ” and “ poetrye ” for “the works 
of the ancients alone (together with Dante and Petrarch), while 
reserving the native terms ‘making’ and ‘ makers’ for vernacular 
efforts ” (p. 157). A survey of these words, which are less often 
used than might be expected, does not support the contention. 
Surely, too, Chaucer must be exonerated from the charge of a lack 
of “aesthetic evaluation” in mentioning Dares and Dictys along 
with Homer, since they were mere names to him. Finally, it is 
clear that Professor Atkins in reading Troilus has missed the ironic 
humor of the hero’s first letter to Criseyde. Pandarus tells Troilus 
how to avoid the banalities into which, being so deeply in love, he 
immediately falls. The letter he writes is essentially the love-letter 
of all time, and good evidence therefore of his being a true lover. 

Such minor blemishes as I have been enumerating detract little, 
however, from the worth of a book which should be read by ail 
students of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


G. H. GEROULD 
Princeton University 





Essays and Studies. By MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENG- 
LISH, University of California. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 239. $2.00. 
(University of California Publications in English, Vol. 14.) 


The thirteen articles here gathered together range from Beowulf 
to the Pacific Coast “in this year 1943”; from linguistic studies, 
through literary criticism, biographical sketches, and the history 
of science, to logic and mysticism; and from the important to the 
trivial—not to say the ridiculous. A. G. Brodeur leads off, in every 
sense, with a full treatment of “ Design and Motive in the Finn 
Episode,” in Beowulf, wherein, amongst other things, he completes 
his attempt to demolish Kemp Malone’s interpretation of this 
obscure and much discussed passage, begun in an earlier article. 
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Brodeur writes confidently but not pontifically, and his judiciously 
used learning gives this study broader interest and value than its 
title suggests. Next in importance is Benjamin P. Kurtz’s briefer 
article, “ Coleridge on Swedenborg, with Unpublished Marginalia 
cn the Prodromus.” Kurtz is an accomplished scholar, and his 
article may stand as a model of good writing and orderly and full 
presentation and documentation, without a wasted word. His 
conclusion is: “ When more materials are available, the loose state- 
ment that Coleridge was ‘ influenced’ by Swedenborg’s writings 
may be checked. At present it appears that Coleridge was influ- 
enced only in the sense that in Swedenborg, whom on the whole 
he greatly admired, he found some corroborations of his own 
theories ; that he was sceptical of some of the claims to miraculous 
experience; and that he criticized what he thought were funda- 
mental errors in Swedenborgianism.” G. R. Potter’s “ The Signi- 
ficance to the History of English Natural Science of John Hill’s 
Review of the Works of the Royal Society [1751] ” is also im- 
portant, though over-weighted with documentation, excessively 
laboured, and dubious in its conclusion. Potter does not disguise 
the fact that Hill was a pestiferous scribbler, seeking to discredit 
the Society because he had not been made a Fellow; he also makes 
good his claim that a portion of Hill’s criticism of the Transactions 
of the Society was, nevertheless, warranted and well based; but he 
does not succeed in persuading this reader that Hill and his prin- 
cipal contemporary butt, one William Arderon, “ were more signifi- 
cant than they ever knew ” because “ they mark the turning point 
between two eras in English natural science.” 

Significance is not easily achieved, today any more than in former 
times. But one can sympathize more readily with Potter’s struggle 
to wrest it from his arduous investigation than one can with other 
efforts in this volume. B. H. Bronson goes far to demonstrate 
that he can be readable on any subject. In “ Walking Stewart ” 
he extracts what entertainment there is to be extracted from the 
career of one of the lesser English eccentrics ; but Stewart’s prophe- 
tic glance towards paternalism (otherwise socialism), and towards 
a world-confederation, cannot be anything except a source of em- 
barrassment to the hopeful forward-lookers of our day. George 
Hand is on the right track in “ Swift and Marriage,” but neglects 
so much accessible and pertinent evidence, to be found in Swift’s 
poems, as to rob his article of serious significance. Willard Farn- 
ham’s competent presentation of “The Beast Theme in Shake- 
speare’s Timon” is so scrupulously dispassionate and objective as 
to suggest, almost, an experiment in the desiccation of significance. 
J. S. P. Tatlock opens up the subject of “ The Lunatic Lover ” in 
Arthurian and other medieval romances; but this very eminent 
scholar’s contribution is only a brief note, hastily thrown together 
from material left over after the writing of a comprehensive and 
more serious article for Speculum. 
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Space fails for individual mention of the remaining articles 
which fill out the volume. Space is crowded along the Atlantic 
coast, but apparently still plentiful along the Pacific. Despite the 
watchful jealousy, however, with which the Editors of MLN. hus- 
band their little space, one final remark must be hazarded. With 
ample verge, the California Essays and Studies does not include 
one piece comparable with J. A. Chapman’s “ Marching Song” in 
the latest slender volume of the English Association’s Essays and 
Studies. This brief, simple, and at times almost naive discussion 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets carries its readers straight to the centre— 
leaves them “ with the strong impression that the Sonnets must be 
read ; that not to read them to a degree of knowledge imperishable 
until death were to neglect a cornerstone of poetry and wisdom.” | 
Poetry a source of wisdom? Poetry an unfailing support for 
humanized life in whatever climes, through all tragic disillusion, 
even though chaos be come again? Chapman says it can be, if one 
really lives with it. And he does more; he shows how he has learned 
this anew by really living with the Sonnets while marching under 
the shadow of Himalayan mountains. Notwithstanding all the 
industrious and creditable activity of all the American professors, 
they may be burying under the dustheap our heritage of literature 
because they are digging around it instead of living with it. 


Ropert SHAFER 
University of Cincinnati 





American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England. By CLaAr- 
ENCE GonpvES. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii, 191. $2.50. 


At the outset of his study Professor Gohdes asks, with sincere 
humility, “Ubi ingenium par materiae”? The matter is indeed 
vast, but by employing an exemplary strategy of selection the 
author has succeeded in making a short, neat, well-organized book 
in an area where a long and overstuffed treatise would still have 
come short of exhaustiveness. 

The first chapter demonstrates that conditions governing the 
booktrade were of primary importance in determining the British 
consumption of American literature. The absence of an inter- 
national copyright arrangement during most of the century en- 
couraged publishers of the “ cheap books ” whose vogue began in the 
1840’s to use much American writing, so that the middle and lower 
classes received a disproportionately large ration of American 
reading matter. During many decades American titles accounted 
for one in twelve of the new books published in England. 
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A second chapter, devoted to periodicals, points out that similar 
influences were at work in the magazines. Furthermore, American 
magazines designed for a middle-class rather than an aristocratic 
reading public served as models for the British magazines aimed 
at a similar audience which developed somewhat later. As the 
century wore on, the American invasion reached the better English 
magazines with greater and greater force, although from the days 
of Irving the American author had been no stranger in British 
periodicals, 

After these “very broad surveys” (to quote the author’s over- 

deprecatory phrase) comes a chapter on the British reception of 
American humor. Professor Gohdes points out that while the 
_humorists were recognized as refuting the charge that American 
literature was merely imitative, they seemed distressingly vulgar to 
critics with aristocratic standards; only Holmes and Lowell were 
entirely free from coarseness. But with the advent of Artemus 
Ward, Hans Breitmann, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte the earlier 
reservations diminished, and in the years following the Civil War 
the craze for American humor reached its height—perhaps because 
the frontier had always fascinated English readers. 

The fourth chapter selects Longfellow’s English reputation for 
special study, in part because he was probably the most popular 
American author in England during the century, in part because 
his reception has been less fully examined than has the British 
attitude toward Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, or Whit- 
man. If Tennyson and Browning were cool toward Longfellow, 
and Lockhart had “a special contempt” for him, Wordsworth 
“ spoke highly ” of the American writer, the schoolboys of Harrow 
voted him the first poet of the age, and after he had visited Buck- 
ingham Palace Queen Victoria declared that “never had her 
servants and attendants exhibited such a peculiar interest in a 
distinguished visitor.” With regard to actual circulation, the 
figures speak for themselves. Down to 1901, more than seventy 
publishers had each brought out one or more books by Longfellow, 
and one house had sold more than a million copies of his works. 

Professor Gohdes’s reflections on the general trends revealed by 
his careful researches are contained in his Introduction and in 
his last chapter, “ Of Critics and Influence,” which indicates a 
dozen interesting points of contact between American and British 
writers during the century. In general, the study shows that the 
vogue of American literature in England was a symptom, and 
perhaps a cause, of the “rise of the common man” which gives to 
the nineteenth century its special character in the history of 
English-speaking peoples. All the American writers were, in the 
British sense of the word, “ radicals.” With some justice, conserva- 
tive British critics regarded the United States as a kind of trans- 
atlantic extension of the British middle class. But as Britain 
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herself, toward the middle of the century, began to shoot Niagara, 
the hold of American writers on English readers became ever more 
secure. Thus the role played by American literature in England 
during the century reveals very clearly what Professor Gohdes calls 
“the levelling of taste against the aristoi, which is the chief 
aesthetic phenomenon of recent history.” 

Almost the only point open to criticism in this admirably clear 
and thorough book has to do with the analysis of trends in both 
British and American society in terms of class relationships. Pos- 
sibly Professor Gohdes has taken over with too little criticism the 
vague and emotionally charged terminology of the writers whom he 
studies. In speaking of the class for which the American writers 
wrote and in which they found their most numerous English 
readers, he adopts Poe’s phrase “ the mass of mankind,” Howells’s 
allusion to ‘‘ the humbler readers,” and Mark Twain’s blanket term, 
“the masses.” These are taken as synonyms for “demos,” “a 
young giant in the American earth.” Although the general inten- 
tion of the terms is evident, one may still wonder whether there is 
not some confusion in identifying “demos” with both “the 
masses ” and “the middle class.” Would it be at all profitable to 
distinguish a class lower than the middle? 

An appendix contains a highly useful list of some six hundred 
“ Representative Articles on American Literature Appearing in 
British Periodicals 1833 to 1901,” classified according to the prin- 
cipal authors and according to such topics as “ Humor,” “ Poetry,” 
and “ Fiction.” 

Henry Nasu SMITH 

University of Texas 





Hawthorne the Artist. Fine-Art Devices in Fiction. By LELAND 
ScHuBeERT. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944, Pp. x-+ 181. $3.50. 


The evaluation of one art-form by the criteria of another has 
always held for some critics a fascination, not without peril, and 
this slender, provocative book, whose sub-title is so significant, 
appraises Hawthorne’s short stories and novels by the technique of 
the fine arts. Indeed, its author says: “ this study is art criticism, 
perhaps, rather than literary criticism.” Here is the old familiar 
problem, which challenged writers so different as Lessing and Lanier 
(and others before and after them) ,—the problem of the essential 
identity of the arts. Yet no mortal has ever, despite their apparent 
consanguinities, really broken down the fragile but firm walls be- 
tween painting and literature or between music and literature, to 
cite only two of the tantalizing relationships. Even if the underlying 
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esthetic is the same, the media of expression defy complete trans- 
position. 

For this reason Mr. Schubert’s courageous effort to make us see 
Hawthorne in the roles of painter, musician, architect, or sculptor 
cannot, by the very nature of things, be wholly successful. First, 
the case for Hawthorne as primarily an artist whose medium hap- 
pens to be prose varies greatly in different parts of his work; his 
use of color, for example, is far more demonstrable than his use of 
line. I confess that to me much of what Mr. Schubert elaborates as 
“ prefiguration ” or “ rhythm ” is merely the careful prose-narrator 
going about his business with the familiar, workaday techniques of 
prose. Second, Mr. Schubert’s frank exclusion of “ meaning” and 
his concentration on Hawthorne as a technician is so dangerous a 
schism, that the book becomes a very special kind of examination. 
In a sense it is Hawthorne without Hawthorne if we omit his 
exploration of the soul; the center of Hawthorne’s life was, it is 
agreed, a passionate preoccupation with moral detail. To this was 
subordinate even his consummate artistry. I believe Mr. Schubert 
is conscious of this dilemma, when, for example, he makes “ the 
horror of loneliness ” a recurrent “ motif” in The Scarlet Letter. 


This concept of loneliness or moral estrangement is not, in my 
opinion, to be drafted off as part of design or form, as a motif; 
it is rather, for its own sake, as Newton Arvin has shown, the primary 


driving force of Hawthorne’s intellectual life. 

If, however, by its point of view, this book has limitations and 
even, from its zeal to prove too much, a kind of strain in its pages, 
it does illumine beautifully, page by page, with many illustrated 
passages, the craftsmanship of Hawthorne. The best chapters are 
those on structure, colour, light and shade, and contrast. All these 
sections enrich memorably the literature of the interpretation of 
Hawthorne. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 
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Alem4n, Mateo.—GuzmAn de Alfarache, ed. 
J. Mallorqui Figuerola. 2 v. Buenos Airea: 
Eds, Molino, 1943. 

Ed. 8. Gili Gaya. Zaragoza: Edit. 
Ebro, 1943. 141 pp. 

Alonso, Damaso.—La poesfa de San Juan 
de la Cruz. Madrid: Inst. A. de Nebrija, 
1942, 201 pp. 

Alvarez Everoix and Ramfrez Ayala.—1l7 
poetas mexicanos. Mewico: Ramirez Hnos., 
1941, x - 114 pp. 

Anderson Imbert, E.—Tres novelas de 
Payré. Tucumdn: Fac. de Fil y Letras, 1942. 
74 pp, 

Aristos.—Diccionario ilustrado de la lengua 
esp. Barcelona: Sopena, 1941. 1020 pp. 

Blasco Garz6n, M.—Gloria y pasién de 
Antonio Machado. Buenos Aires: Patronato 
Hisp.-Arg. de Cultura, 1942. 90 pp. 

Borja y Aragén.— Antologia Ifrica del 
Principe de Esquilache, ed. M. Cristdbal. 
Madrid; Kd. Patria, 1941. 61 pp. 

Cabat, Louis, and Fanning. — A New 
Approach to Spanish. New York: Am. Bk, 
Co., 1942. $1.16. 

Cruz, San Juan de la.—Poesias completas, 
ed. L. Guarner, Valencia: Edit. Tip. Moderna, 
1941. 61 pp. 

Czak6, Ambrosius.—Don Quixote: a com- 
mentary. Wéinipeg: Christian Press, 1943. 
84 pp. 

Gabriel, Miguel.—Reir y aprender. Revised 
ed. New York: Ungar, 1944. 200 pp. $2.00. 

Garcia de Diego, V.—Contrib. al Diccionario 
hisp. etimolégico. Madrid: Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1943. 212 pp. 

Gil-Albert and Ortiz (eds.). — Poetas 
misticos esp. Mewico; Mensaje, 1942. 154 pp. 

Herndndez, José.—Martin Fierro, ed. N. 
Lotus. Rosario: Edit. Apis, 1941. 158 pp. 

Herrera, F, de.—Poesias, ed. A. Zabala. 
Valencia: Edit. Tip. Moderna, 1941. 60 pp. 

Jovellanos.—Obras selectas, ed. F. Cantera. 
Zaragoza: 1941. 

Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Gregorio Marafién. 
Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe, 1941. 160 pp. 

Lohmann Villena, G.—Historia del arte 
drami&tico en Lima durante el Virreinato. 





I. Siglos XVI y XVII. Lima: U. Catéhlic 
del Perd, 1941. 271 pp. 

Marasso, A.—Rubén Dario 

oética, Buenos Aires: 
ueva, 1941. 408 pp. 

Marfa y Campos, A. de (ed.).—El tea 
mexicano de mufiecos 25 piezas de teat 
guifiol. Mewico; Eds. El Nacional, 194), 
262 pp. 

Mariutti, Angela. — La “Comedia dd 
Alma” de Miguel Anjel reflejada en su obrs 
literaria, Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 104), 
176 pp. 

McCoy, J. H.—Spanish Vocabulary -Gram- 
mar. New York: Harper, 1942, 

Noves, L. de.—E] amor imposible de G, A 
Bécquer. Barcelona: Ed. Hymsa, 1942, 128 pp, 

Ruiz de Alarcén, J.—La verdad sospechosa, 
ed. A. Valbuena Prat, Barcelona: Tall. Altés, 
1940. 181 pp. 

San Pedro, D, de.—Circel de amor, ed, J, 
Rubié Balaguer. Barcelona: Gili, 1941. 164 
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Santaella Murias, Alicia. — Rosalia de 
Castro. Vida poética y ambiente. Buenos 
Aires: Lépez, 1942. 180 pp. 

Torres Naharro.— Propalladia and Other 
Works,ed. J. E. Gillet. Vol. 1: Bibliog, 
Collected Poems, Diflogo del nascimiento. 
Bryn Mawr: 1943. x 4 292 pp. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. and L. Monguié.—Lee- 
tor hispanoamericano, Boston: Heath, 1944, 
ix + 158 pp. $1.40. 

Tovar y R., E. D.—Hacia el gran diecio- 
nario de la lengua esp. Buenos Aires: Coni, 
1942. 163 pp. 

Ugarte, M. A—Arequipefiismos. Arequipa: 
Tip. Portugal, 1942. viii + 80 pp. 

Vaisse, E.—Estudios criticos de lit. chilena. 
T. I. Santiago: Edit. Nascimento, 1941. 
379 pp. 

Vega, Lope de.— El Sembrar en buen 
tierra. Critical ed. by W. L. Fichter. New 
York; Mod. Lang. Ass., 1944. xiv + 247 pp. 

Vindel, Fr.—Las treinta casualidades que 
hacen sea Alonso de Ledesma el autor de 
Falso Quijote. Madrid: Fr. Vindel, 1941. 
19 pp. 

Yunque, A.—La literatura social en ls 
Argentina. Buenos Aires: Edit. Claridad, 
1941. 336 pp. 
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Grieg, N., Krog, H., Munk, K., Hedvig, 
A. S.—Scandinavian Plays of the Twentieth 
Century. Introd. by A, Gustafson. Prince 
ton: Princeton U. Press for Am.-Scand. 
Foundation. 298 pp. $3.00. 

Sherwin, R. T.—The Viking and the Red 
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TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


by RICHARD STEELE 
EpIrED wirH Notes AND COMMENTARY BY RAE BLANCHARD 





The reputation of Sir Richard Steele as a man of letters is Secure in his essays 
and plays, and as promoter and editor of the influential Taler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, his contribution to English social development is admittedly great. 
But his achievement in public life is commonly underrated, and one aspect of 
his journalism, his work ‘as publicist and pamphleteer during the crucial years 
of the early eighteenth century, all but forgotten. For one reason his pamphlets 
are difficult of access. Although there were reissues of several at the close of the 
century, they are now fare in these as well as the earlier forms, and there has 
been no modern edition. For the first time, here in one volume are gathered 
together the thirty--or so—pieces constituting his known writings as a pamph- 
leteer. In this collected edition, each one is accompanied by an introductory note 
outlining the occasion, a separate bibliography describing the various editions and 
translations, and a statement of the variant readings in the text. 


It is in these tracts and pamphlets that the integrity of Steele's public life 
becomes clear. Touching as they do upon all important issues then before the 
English public, they are nevertheless unified by his passionate adherence to. the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688—constitutional monarchy, religious tolera- 
tion, personal and parliamentary liberty. é 


xvii + 663 pages, 29 facsimiles. Octavo. $5,50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS BALTIMORE 18 




















THE CRITICAL WORKS OF JOHN DENNIS 


EDITED By EDWARD NILES HOOKER 
VotumME Il  - 1711-1729 


This volume completes the publication of the entire body of Dennis's 
literary criticism. For many yeats scorned and neglected, Dennis has 
come into his own as the first professional literary critic in England, 
as the first great protagonist of John Milton, and as the champion of 
Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Shakespeare, Dryden, Etherege, Wycherley, 
and Congreve. General appreciation of the value of Dennis's work 
has hitherto been pelos 3 e because most of it is rare, costly, and 
difficult to come at. Only five of his numerous critical writings have 
been reprinted in our country. Besides the text of the essays, this 
edition contains a long introduction on the significance of Dennis's 
contributions to’ literaty theory and criticism, over two hundred pages 
of Explanatory Notes which outline all of the main movements in 
Augustan criticism, and a full, workable Index. 








Volume I. Pp. xi + 537. Price, $5.00—Volume II. Pp. cxliv + 588. Price, $7.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS BALTIMORE 18 























Ready this month, a two-volume edition . ae : 


DONDO’S 
MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


REVISED 


Teachers will welcome this attractive two-book edition of a 
favorite French grammar for a two-year high school or: two- 
semester college course. Book One contains the first eight 
units, plus verbal appendix and end vocabulary, Book Two 
contains the last seven units, introduced by an entirely new 
unit of review exercises; and a grammatical review. of first- 
year work ‘at the end of the text. Also, each volume is 
newly illustrated with sixteen pages of photographic views 
of French life. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 




















TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH . 


PORTUGUESE 


The Language of Brazil 


by 
P. CARLO ROSSI, S.J., Pu. D. 


By all odds the most comprehensive and thorough study of 
the language of Brazil which has yet appeared. Its unusual 
organization makes it, at one and the same time, a book for 
the beginner, the intermediate student, or the graduate student 
and teacher. : | 


HOLT : 257 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

















